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Our Common School Education. 


| 


From a Paper read by President Hinsdale, of Hiram Col- 
lege, before the N. E. Ohio Teachers’ Association. 

In our Centennial year, our common schools constitute s. 
highly complex and differentiated, a vast and powerful sys- 


tem. The machinery of this system is tens of thousands of | 


school houses, thousands of libraries, vast illustrative ap- 
paratus, boards of directors and boards of examiners, Nor 
mal Schools and Institutes, reports and bureaus, commis- 
sioners and superintendents, and more than a quarter of a 
million ofteachers. Inthe towns and cities, the system 
has taken on a form especially complex and costly. There 
are the primary, grammar, and high schools, with their 
grades, A, B, C, and D, not to mention the minor divisions 
which a laymen can hardly keep in his head while hearing 
them ; each one of which divisions is supposed to represent 
some definable stage in the training ofa mind. There are 
the teachers of the various grades, from the primary teach- 
‘er up by way of the principal to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and his staffof assistants. Behind these 
come trooping in the Kinder-garten teachers, the normal 
and training teachers, followed by the music and drawing- 
masters—each one having his bundle of reports under his 
arm and his sheet of percentages in his hand. The whole 
body of public school teachers constitute an intelligent, 
active, and powerful profession; presenting in some re- 
®pects the appearance of an hierarchy of ecucation. The 
Statietics of the system are overwhelming. Here are- some 
of the more striking, selected from the Report of the Na. 
tional Commissioner of Education, for 1874 : 
Estimated value of School Property . 

Income of Schools =. ‘ 
Paid for School sites, Buildings, and Paruitare . 


$165,753,447 
82,158,905 


15,045,908 
Salaries of Teachers and Superintendents 47,628,068 
Miscellaneous Expenditures, - 11,708,095 
Total Expenditures , . . . 74,074,388 
Permanent School Fund . “ey. . 65,251,008 
Pupils enrolled in Schools * j . « 8,000,981 
Average daily Attendance - 4,521,554 
Number of Teachers 241,300 


In 1874 there were eighteen states ond territories that ex- 
pended for free education more than ten dollars per capita 
for the average attendance in the public schools; ten that 
expended more than fifteen dollars per capita, and four that 
expended more than twenty dollars per capita. What is 
— the expenditures are increasing with surprising ra- 

ty. 

In view of the foregoing facts, what wonder that we 
should contemplate this great school system with a good 


deal of complacency! What wonder that we should con- 
. 


| clude that, in the best sense of the word, we are making 
| rapid educational progress! With few exceptions, the teach- 


ers and other school functionaries say we are; and the 
great public acquiesces with the schoolmasters. With the 
exception of a few scarcely audible voices to the contrary, 
there is a want of either the inclination or to the courage 
to say nay. 

The arguments urged to prove real progress, in great de- 
gree are set forth in the sketch already drawn: the great 
increase in the number, and improvement in the kind, of 
school houses ; more and better school apparatus and furni- 
ture; more teachers and higher wages. Did these premises 
legitimate the conclusions drawn from them, there would 
be no-room for controversy ; for no one would dream of de- 
nying the facts. Probably it is true, though it has not been 
statistically proved, that the physical apparatus of educa- 
tion has kept pace with our material progress. But it will 
be noticed that the argument thus far rests on the mere 
husk of education and does not touch its kernal. No edu- 
cator will think it conclusive, since there is no necessary, 
though there may bea probable connection between the 
skeleton of a school system and its soul. Here weare liable 
to fall into a dangerous fallacy. One school system is not 
better than another simply because it covers more ground 
and costs more money. The worth of a college or universi- 
ty is not measured by the number of square yards of plaster- 





ing on its walls; if it were, then many an American college 
would surpass the most famous universities of Germany. 
In the case of a college the essential questions are, “ What 


"| are its traditions ?’, and “ What is the quality of its in- 


structions?” Nor do statistics of buildings, grounds, furni- 
ture, apparatus, libraries, and salaries necessarily reveal the 
real state of education ina country. Statistics of literacy 
and illiteracy go a good deal farther ; but there is a good 
deal pertaining to education—-some will say the largest and 
best part of it—that cannot be exhibited in columns of sta- 
tistics and in graphic illustrations. This is no disparage- 
ment of educational statistics ; they have their value ; but, 
really, the difference between culture and the want of cul 
ture cannot be very well shown by the statigician and the 
map-drawer. It is difficult to weigh and measure spiritual 
qualities, To illustrate the argumeut, I cannot help quot- 
ing from the Report of the School Committee of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for the year 1875: 

“ As regards the material apparatus of education, all ex- 
cept the rudest shelter has been erected within and far 
within the century. There now stands on Brighton Street 
the one-story wooden building which in 1776 was the prin- 
cipal schoolhouse in Cambridge. Its forme? position was 
not far from the Washington Elm. In 1831 it was sold for 
eighty dollars, removed to its present site, and converted 
into a dwelling house. In that building, which can never 
have had an interior as attractive as that of a decent stabie, 
flourished a succezsion of teachers, many of whom rose to 
the highest places in Church and State, while among their 
pupils were not a few whose reputation has been national 


or world-wide.” 
No, the most important conditions of education are not 


an excellent physical apparatus: they are competent and 
devoted teachers and eager pupils. A great teacher will 
make a great school almost anywhere, as Pestalozzi did in 
the old convent at Stanz, where, in the words of Quick, 
“his whole school apparatus consisted of himself and his 


—. 

e part that the “new methods” play in the current 
theories of education is something wonderful. Whatever 
else he may or may not have, each teacher has his kit of 
“methods.” Sometimes, when he sees the emphasis placed 
on mere machinery, one is tempted to ask whevher school 
houses, furniture, apparatus, books, and processes will not 
be so perfected by and by as to make education wholly me- 





chanical, and} to dispense with the wise teacher and eayer 











pupilaltogether. How we commiserate our fathers and 
mothers, as well as remoter ancestors, who lived and died 
before the “ improvements” in education were made! If 
their training was as inferior to ours as their “ opportuni- 
ties, then we can allow them no more than a very rudimen- 
tary education; they were stammering readers and poor 
spellers, save perhaps in monosllyables, while in arithme- 
tic they could make only simple calculations, and these 
mostly “in their heads”! Whether we do read and spell 
better than they did, whether we do calculate and reason 
better, whether we are better disciplined and make more 
out of lite,—are questions rarely discussed on grounds of 
fact, but constantly assumed on grounds of theory. 

Let us, then, boldly ask. Is the quality of our common- 
school education improving? Be it noted, the question is 
not whether our school system has been greatly extended, 
whether more children enjoy its benefits, whether it cost 
more money, whether there are more and more learned 
teachers, or whether the physical apparatus has been great- 
ly improved ; no one thinks of denying these propositions. 
Nor is it whether the common-school pupil of to-day is 
taught more things than the common-school pupil of fifty 
or a hundred years ago: for that question as undeniable as 
the others. But the question is this; Whether we read and 
write, spell and cipher, better than our ancestors one, two 
or three generations ago. 

In an address delivered before the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion of teachers, in January, 1876, Dr. A. P. Peabody 
says :— 

“The schools of former generations in New England (in 
most other parts of the country the common school is a very 
modern institution), though by any now recognized stand- 
are of comparison very far inferior to the present, did much 
more for their pupils than is done now. 

There is reason to believe that more and better work was 
done by our schools in the early days of the Republic than 
is accomplished now.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
v4 


A Good School. 


Probably no one, however large his experience, ever saw 
a perfect school. A perfect school is as much a practical 
impossibility. Yet, though perfection is impossible, a great 
degree of excellegpe may be attained. A school has an im- 
portant mission to perform, “it isa seminary where im- 
mortal minds are trained for eternity.” Is it not important 
then for parents and teachers to do all that is in their power 
to accomplish this training? Parents do not realize how 
much a child loses by a neglect of regular attendance upon 
his classes. A father or mother who writes one unneces- 
sary excuse does the child an irreparable injury. 

While once visiting a young ladies’ seminary we made 
inquirey into the standing of one or two acquaintances. We 
were shown a list of excuses for absences and,to our in- 
finite surprise, these names were among the chronic 
cases of ailment. Then the lady-principal was si- 
lent, the standings were too far below average for repetition 
even among acquaintances ! 

But a word to those who teach. We do not propose to 
write a second “ schoolmaster’ like that composed by Rog- 
er Ascham, for owing to the improvements, which, since 
then, have been made in all institutions of learning, such a 
homily will be unnecessary—scholars are not beaten in 
ovr times as Chancer's little clerk was beaten ! 

Still an appeal to teachers, especially to teachers in try! 
ing, crowded public schools, inciting them to perform their 
work less automatica]ly, to enter if possible more into the 
thoughts and feelings of their pupils, may not be out of 
place. 

A child entering school for the first time, enters upon a 
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new life, a new world. The rudeness of the great boys, the 
airy composure of the great girls, the effect of their strange 
faces, can be realized only by those who remember passing 
through the ordeal. Whether the child is hurt by curiosity 
expressed, whether he shrinks any from the laughter, will 
depend much on character and temperament. How many 
tears have been shed in schools! Some indeed return the 
gazings, share in the frolic, and promptly decide as they 
would do if called upon to decide in the outside world, that 
there is good bere if one knows how to seize it. Others re- 
quire time to make the same discovery, and perhaps it will 
drag through a long period of misery to reach Cowper's 
conclusion, that public schools are productive of evil re- 
sults, and that no child should be sent thither. 


But this is the conclusion of the fog at Westminster and 
not of our sturdy American school-boy. Our common 
schools are without exception the very best in existence, and 
all who have given attention tothe subject will, like us, 
take pleasure in visiting these schools and testifying to the 
care with which the work of educating is being carried for- 
ward there. Still ina progressive age we expect progres- 
sion, and we expect these good schools to become better. 
With this end in view let us give a brief outline of a school 
which may in every respect be considered a model, and 
which shall excel mainly in effect upon the moral and ment- 
al powers ofthe child, For if we consider education in its 
broadest sense we shall see its object is as much to discipline 
the mind and place it under the scholar’s control aw to store 
the mind with knowledge, 

The model principal, then, will be an efficient officer ; and 
we have only to say of him that he is himself a complete 
teacher, otherwise it would be impossible for the corps of 
teachers which he gathers about him, harmoniously to ex- 
ecute his ideas. We need not apologize for dwelling upon 
the assistant teachers, who come even more in contact with 
the pupils, The teacher is the mind of the school, and the 
mind, Milton says: 


“Makes heaven of hell ; a hell of heaven.” 


If therefore we describe the teacher, we shall do much to- 
wards describing the school. To others we leave the regu- 
lation of model courses of study, and model school rooms ; 
for here the memory of good teachers who have formed 
bright spots in our own school life, rise involuntarily, and 
we must describe what we have seen! The model teacher 
of every grade will first gain the confidence of his pupils, 
and then it will be easy to command their respectful atten- 
tion. A few pupils will not be allowed to usurp authority 
over the remainder of the class; and each will feel that 
censure and praise are alike justly meted out toeach. Our 
model teacher remove embarrassments among his pupils. 
The following observation will illustrate the utility of 
this. 

The child was a singular object as she stood at the black- 
board with unkempt yellow locks which floated about like 
corn silk. There was a roguish twinkle in her eyes which 
made the young teacher in charge almost desperate. “Annie, 
why do you stay there playing with the chalk? Goon 
with your example,” she said severely, But day after day 
Annie stood in the arithmetic class as motionless as a statue, 
keeping after school and impending punishment seemed to 
produce no effect upon her, Some time after, the teacher 
while walking to schoo! was overtaken by a child from the 
same room, They passed through a quarter of the town, 
peopled mostly by German residents, and there seated upon 
a doorstep was a most pitiable object. It was a young wo- 
man from whose handsome face all expression seemed to 
have fled—too inert indedd to brush away the flies which 
were annoying her. The child explained that this was An- 
nie Bernsteen’s mother; that she was subject to spasms, 
and in consequence attended to none of her home affairs. 
That Annie’s father was a peddler who traveled about the 

country and occasionally came to the city, then Annie had 
all she needed; her father, the child said, was the only 
thing that kept Annie at school.Jg That recess the teacher 
thought she would try an experiment. She called Annie to 
her and asked how she came to be sent toschool? Annie 
confirmed her companions story, saying her father wanted 
her to come. 
lessons perfectly so she could help him to count?” “ Yes,” 


* But you do not exactly know how to begin studying, sug- | other. 


pend on the ability which they may possess, to do a certain 
amount of work, however aptly in a giventime. For the 
teacher will cause the lesson to be thoroughly interesting, 
that the truth intended to be communicated may be treas- 
ured up in their minds ; the likeness between truths will be 
carefully traced out, so that to each separate facts new facts 
may be added. In this way a store of general knowledge 
will be accumulated, which will be found invaluable when 
it is afterwards recalled and applied. 

But we hasten on to speak particularly of the primary 





teacher. For this department no resquisite is so necessary as 
patience. The story of the genie who having instructed his 
brethren in the truths of the Koran, for centuries, and 
found them still ignorant, began again at the beginning, — | 
furnishes an example worthy of imitation. This teacher 
excels in patience; the children make progress slowly, but 
then their minds are not alienated from school duties by un- 
just exactions like those to which little Paul Dombey was 
subject at Dr. Blimber’s. In this light the idea of the Kin- 
dergarten is successful. The children are far from idle; at 
the same time they are happy. 

Elder scholars recite to teachers who have been chosen 
fcr the position on account of their thorough knowledge of 
the higher branches. Scholars have thus the advantage of 
the very best instruction in each particular study. The 
time devoted to recitations is here longer than in the pri- 
mary department, and less time is allowed for study in 
school hours. Less careful attention is required on the part 
of the teacher to minute defections, but all are governed 
with the same impartiality. 

Throughout this model school no corporal punishment is 
inflicted, for none is needed. ‘The rules are few but inflexi- 
ble. Scholars are taught to feel the obligation to do right, | 
and under the sense of this obligation, habits of rectitude: 
are implanted and impressed. } 

Such is an imperfect sketch of a good school; it must | 
vary as circumstances and grades differ. But in its general 
construction, the object is not sp much to excel in the amount 
of knowledge imparted as in developing capacities which 
have hitherto slumbered, and in evoking impulses which for 
the want of such an aim, might have been extinguished. 
Mo WwW. | 


Uphold the Right. 


A RECITATION. 


BY T, R. THOMPSON. 








Boys, be valiant, bold, and strong, * 
Uphold the right, oppose the wrong ; 
*Midst the busy scenes of worldly strife 
Let your light shine clear to the end of life ; 
Have a purpose firm 
And an honest aim 
As you guide ’midst the strife un the road to fame. 





Boys, don’t fret about your sphere ; 
If humble, you can persevere ; 
For the greatest men are often those 
Who, as boys, were dressed in the meanest clothes; 
But with courage true 
And an honest aim 
They have carved for themselves in the world a name. 


Boys, despise the mean and low 
As unto man’s estate you grow ; 
And beware through life you do not nurse 
Any habits likely to prove a curse ; 
But be upright, boys, 
™ And with patience aim 
To do good while you can in the Saviour’s name. 
—Temperance Banner. 


‘the simple ground that I had made the request. 


‘ 
ty an explanation. There are but few who refuse to listen 
to courteous request for explanation from un assistant 


|teacher. The pupils should never know there is any want 


of harmony between the teacher and the principal, hence 
whatever the commands of the principal let them be car- 
ried out so that the pupil will feel that the teacher knows 
what it is to obey as well as to command. One of the best 
lessons that can be learned by pupils in the school-room is 
that of obedience by seeing the teacher practice it. ([ had a 
pupil at one time who refused to obey me simply because he 
deemed it beneath his dignity. I urged him to obey on 
I showed 
him that I was under the authority, tha. I did as the princi 

pal told me. The argument was irresistible ; he obeyed 
with evident satisfaction, and I had no further difficulty 
with a disposition, evidently of the most stubborn nature). 
If the teacher should be loyal to his principal so should the 
principal be loyal to his teachers. The place of the assist- 
ant teacher is in many schoolsa pos: of perplexity and pain. 
The principal sometimes mistrusts his assistants in respect 
to ability or success. They have not “taken a notion to 
them,” He says. The manner tells this over and over day 
by day ; The pupils see it, they see that the teacher feels it 
too. Whatever the assistant teacher may owe to the prin- 
cipal, the assistant has her rights also. She should be pol- 
itely treated because she is a teacher. Her opinion should 
be asked even if it is not followed. Every one has some 
quality that demands respect—this the principal can see 
and honor even if the entire make-up of his assistant is not 
what it should be. Let each be loyal to the other. 


— — ee >». 


The N. Y. Senate, Night of Feb. 14- 





The Senate Chamber was thronged by an attentive audi- 
ence, and speedily resolved itself into a special meeting for 
the purpose of considering the bill proposing women as 
school officers. The member from the 28th district, Mr, 
Emerson, arose and spoke at some length on the number of 
petitions he had received in favor of the bill; it is a notice- 


| able fact that the petitions were from gentlemen. Women’s 


ability, the orator thought, is good; there are women doc- 
tors, women lawyers, and St. Paul to the contrary, women 
occuyping our pulpits. One great characteristic of women 
honesty ; we do hear of women defaulters. If women, he 
ventured, had enjoyed the control of public afiairs for the 
last ten years the country would not have been in its pres- 
ent condition, An article from a London paper, was read 
stating that the grand-daughter of J, Stewart Mill’s had 
been appointed a member of the London school board ; it is 
unreasonable that a country which had once resisted the 
oppressions of England should waver in this question. In 
1873 Illinois passed a similar act, and women hold offices 
there, and in Iowa, and Massachusetts in 1874 passed a sim- 
ilar act. Another argument in favor women acting as schoo! 
officers lies in the fact that it is easier to find educated wo- 
men of leisure than to find educated men. 

In answer to one member who objected to the bill, on the 
ground that his wife would like to fill one of these offices, 
he replied that no woman would, after the privilege was 
granted, he obliged to become a school officers, this wife was 
not fitted to attempt it! (applause). Again it had been ob- 


| jected that such officers were out of women's sphere ; then 


men were out of the spheres when they made embroideries 
and sold thimbles ; the ladies were certainly the best judges 
of their sphere ; it certainly was not to receive as now less 
pay for equal work. But those who attempt to etop the 
car of progzess will be crushed beneath it. He had as much 
respect as any for the customs of his ancestors, but he could 
not wish all of them to be perpetuated. At one time a $1,- 
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Loyalty in the School Room. 


The assistant teacher owes to his principal the same loy- 
alty that he requires to himself from the pupil. A teacher 
must under all circumstances remember that he owes fealty 





“ Did not her father wish her to learn her | to the principal trom the fact that he is principal ; the ques- 


tion whether he deserves respect and esteem is quite an- 
There are many, especially ladies who respect no 


gested the teacher. “No!” sobbed Annie, and the teacher | gne who does not (in their minds) deserve respect. This 
promised assistance if she would study hard to please her | jg jJlogical, impolite, and wrong. “The old motto to “ hon- 
father. The cordial had the desired effect ; Annie flattered | or the king” is true in the school-room; it is not the 


by the interest shown in her welfare ceased to idle with the worthy king be it noticed, but the king, the one in authori- 


chalk, and to pull the hair of her classmates, 


Instead she | ty, 





It is impossible to manage a school well unless the 


applied herself to study, and is today,I am told, a more) teachers “ stand by” the principal, and the principal in 


than average scholar. So much for kindness! 


return stands by the teachers. , It not unfrequently happens 


Listlessness will be against you by occupying the mind of | that feuds break out in the school-room of a most disastrous 


the pupils intensely either with lessons, exercise, or amuse- | nature. 
ments. Yet as our school is not constructed upon the model | without cause. A principal may err in judgment, he may | 


One teacher becomes jealous of another, with or 


000 note was lost belonging to the bank of Albany, and his 
ancestors called in the remaining notes for fear of losing 
them also. To conclude, the act was reasonable, it was 
well supported by public sentiment, and was precedented 
by England and other states ; those who were instrumental 
in passing this bill would be illustrious in history; “and 
now gentlemen, I have really concluded.” The member 
from the 3rd district offered an amendment, also giving wo- 
men the right of sufferage (lost). The member from the 7th 
district after laughing at Mr. Emerson’s detail, etc., defin- 
ed the offices which it was proposed women should occury. 
These were superintendent, school trustee, and sometimes 
of school inspectors, either of these being consistent with 
the character of the sex. Besides calling woman to these 
offices we should be giving them a good stimulus to rise 
against that frivolty which results from their circumstan- 
ces. Petitions for the passing of this bill had been sent in 
by the New York Board of Public Instruction, a concluding 
argument in its favor. 

After this several amendments were proposed, all but oné 





of the Squeer’s establishment the students will soon learn | be exacting or ill-tempered. The justassistant teacher will | of which were lost; the meeting thusadjourned, The sub- 


that their standing with the teacher does not altogether de- | overlook these at the time, and seek at a proper opportuni-/| ject was not resumed in the morning session. 
: « 


M. W. 
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For the JouRNAL. 
My Chum. 


We were hard at work over our Livy. Our lessons were 
long and difficult. Neither on Wednesday afternoon or 
Saturday afternoon was there rest from school-work. The 
principal was a tall, stern, iron-made man ; his twofassist- | 
ants had no sympathy with our dislike of study or appre-| 
ciation of the difficulties we encountered. We either learn- | 
ed our lessons and recited them in school-hours or we “ stay- 
edin” and learned them. It was no uncommon thing for a 
boy to “stay in” until nine o’clock at night—with a soli- | 
tary candle on his desk. Ifone of us was disobedient we 
were soundly trashed for it. Livy seemed to me to have 
written his book purposely to perplex the school-boys of 
America and England. I was always glad that some of his 
books had disappeared from the earth and had never been 
found ; the first assistant wore crape on his hat, for the lost 
books of Livy! 

My chum was Bill Lathrop—his name may have been 
William, but we always called him “Bill” and though dead 
long since he is “ Bill” yet tome. He was an active lithe | 
fellow with lots of pluck and resolution. As I said, we were 
hard at work over Livy—and the day was waning. The! 
summer sun was shining in at the western windows; the 
birds were chirping in the old elms, and yet a long lesson | 
‘was imprisoning me within the walls of the school-room. | 
While puzzling my dark way along, the master left the 
Toom. } 

“Look here,” said my chum, “are you going into it?” | 

“Into what ?” 

“*No matter what it is.” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Do you swear it?” 








have made a Cromwell. He sought 
liberties. 

I have said we had barred the doors and windows, and 
believed ourselves secure ; at each of these an arch-conspir- 


only to maintain our 


ator was placed, but there was an element of weakness in | 


our band, 

The principal and his assistants returned apparently with 
help. We heard efforts made at each door and window, 
and while my chum was guarding the door, open flew the 
shutter of a window, under guard of Ed. Everett. 

“ Traitor, traitor,” broke from every lip. 

He was, indeed, a traitor, and to escape us he leaped out. 
We were unable to close the shutter again, and in spite of 
our efforts the window was dashed in and the prixcipal was 
quickly in among his rebellious pupils. 

The door flew quickly open and out rushed many of the 
conspirators, my chum, however, remained to face grandly 
the new danger. 

“Mr. McCutcheon, I am ready to surrender, I have done 
all I could to maintain our liberties, and should have suc- 
ceeded if we had not had a Benedict Arnold among us.” 

“Take your seat sir, and take your books.” 

The bell rang, and so great is the effect of habit, that the 


lowers in an organized revolt came trooping in and taking 
their usual places. 

The lessons "went on as usual until the close of the day, 
and then the principal called out, “ William Lathrop, may 
come forward.” 

My chum stepped out in front of the desk. He seemed te 
be paler tnan usual, but his firmness drew out respect. 

“ You are the leader in this rebellion.’’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well I shall punish you for it. Take off your coat.” 

At this moment several boys rose, and said, “ We are as 


tenth of September !” is the last sound from the crow on 
the receding dock. What a merry day and evening we have 
getting acquainted with each other and the ship. But the 
next day or two after, we prefer tea and toast to lobster 
salad, and wonder what in the wide world ever possessed us 
to come on asteamer for pleasure, Suddenly this sentiment 
gives place to an ambition to walk the entire length of the 
deck, and after this exploit appetites and eur original ideas 
of a trip to Europe are restored. 

Bean bags, quoits, worsted work, romances, entertain- 
ments, music, promenading, everlasting eating and drink- 
ing—lemonades—looking over guide books, occupy our sun- 
ny days and moonlight evenings, and we are “almost sorry” 
when Liverpool glides alongside our steamer and the captain 
cries out to us as he did to our friends, “all hands ashore !’ 
Now our good conductor is busy enough. But how he bus- 
tles about, and his short conferences,with mysterious stran- 
| gers result in, “Oh, yes, to be sure, we are quite prepared 
| for you ; the telegram cameall in good time.” 
| Mr. Editor, it wouldjbe asking too much of any mortal to 
| imagine himself with our party in a comfortable, first class 
English railway carriage on the way to London, through 
| the loveliest parts of sunny England. And on asteamer at 





boys who had been but a few minutes before leaders or fol- Cologne, just starting up the Rhine, or 4000 feet above the 


level of the sea, among Swiss glaciers and cascades, with 
mountain lakee and beds of velvet moss at our feet! Or, 
| could you imagine us in Rome or Venice? Ah! I anticipate 
| my third tour with great pleasure, but when we all realize 
| it, pens, papers, journals, diaries will all be thrown away. 
The reality fills our hearts with leve for the Creator of 
such a wide wide, beautiful old world, and we are indeed 
pilgrims at the shrines of God’s great earth temples ! 

There are many who wish to go with me next Summer 
| whose means will not permit even the small expense of my 
| extended tour, but I trust all who wish to gain great benefit 





“Yes,” I answered, now beginning to realize that there much to blame as he is, and don’t want him punished tor | from the tour of London, Paris, the Rhine, Switzerland, 


‘was something de@perate intended. 

My chum then proceded to tell me the plan for a rebel-| 
lion. “ We have endured this long enough” he said. A| 
meeting was held that evening in the loft of his father’s | 
barn and the plan discussed at length. 

The Wednesday morning selected had come. I was early | 
onthe ground. We had collected provisions in consider- | 
able quantities, and had taken them in through a back win- | 
dow and stowed them in baskets under the desks. We had 
hammers and nails,a saw, a dozen boards, and pieces of 
timber. The conspirators were all there at work,—it com- 
prised the older and larger boys of the school. The rebel- 
lion was an affair of considerable magnitude. 

The scholars had nearly all entered the room when the | 
order was given to close and barracade the door, and this | 
was immediately done. 

My chum wax the captain. He issued orders to fasten 
down every window, and it wasdone, There were stout | 
wooden shutters, these were drawn together and securely | 
fastened. A few candles were lighted and with beating | 
breasts we listened for the coming of the second assistant, 
who strange as it may seem was always first. Through the 
key-hole we saw him advancing up the play-ground, and 
he seemed surprised at the unusual stillness. He tried the | 
door and was astounded to find it fastened. He wenta 
round at the side of the building and gazed at the tightly 
closed windows and we heard his retreating footsteps. 

At this time several who were pot concerned in the rebel- 
lion wanted to be let out but my chum resolutely forbade 
the idea. 

“They will disclose our plans.” 

“They will help our enemies.”’ 

Several cried bitterly as they sat down on their seats, but 
threats of violence brought them to terms and they were 
silent. 

The sentry at the door reported the appearance of the 
principal and the two assistants. The door was tried again, 
in vain. Next a thunderiug rap. 

“Open this door, I say.” 

“ Not till you have promised to treat us better,” said my 
chum. 

“Open the door instantly,” I say. 

“ Never, if we die on the spot.” 

This was greeted with a round of cheers. Another of the 
conspirators, a grand dosclaimer, began : 

“Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it Almighty-God ; 
as for me give me liberty or give me death.” 

This sentiment was applauded by three rounds of cheers. 

The doors having been found to be securely iockei, and 
the heavy shutters protecting the windows, the principal 
again commanded sutmission. My chum hurled back de- 
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fiance ; we were prepared to stand aseige of months, he 
said ; were well provisioned, had plenty of water, and that 
we would not yield until we had guarantevs of an abate- 


| us 


” 


“And I,” said my chum, 
punishment.” 

The principal seemed to be confused by the evident sym- 
pathy felt for my chum and bade him take his seat. 

After a moment's pause, he said: 

“T shall pardon you all.” 

We all believed our school-mate destined to a grand ca- 
reer. He went into college from under that iron-discipline 
to hear the commendation, “ Mr. McCutcheon sends us but 
few candidates but they are all well prepared.” 

Upon graduating he removed to a western city and began 
the practice of law. When the rebellion broke out, he 
raised a regiment and led it among the hills of Western 
Virginia, And there his body rests to-day. 


“insist on bearing the whole 
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TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY TRIP TO EUROPE, 


Mr. EpIror ; 


Dear Sir—The notice of my proposed Swiss-Italian tour 
for next summer ia your Journal brings multitudinous in- 
quiries to my addresz, and the uniform question is, “How 
can you accomplish so much in so little time with so little 
money ?’’ I shall endeavor to answer the question by stat- 
ing facts in my own experience, and hope I may benefit sis- 
ter teachers and workers in the literary field. 

In the first place, my first tour to Europe cost $2,200, and 
I accomplished one third less than the tour arranged for 
next year—even local guidesare engaged—at $500. But the 
first time, I went “on my own huok.” The second tour was 
with an organized party all planned beforehand by a leader 
who had been over the ground before. It was more enjoya. 
ble in every respect than the first. Now, imagine the 30th 


of June, 1877, is here, and a party of teachers, male and fe- | 


malé, clergymen and their families, and a sprinkling of 
‘‘pater familias,” with wives and daughters ready to embark 
for Liverpool. 


We are well arranged in gray travelling dresses, because | 


European dust is gray, not black, and we wear the colors of 
the country we visit out of respect to—to—our own individ- 
ual comfort, We have sixty pounds of baggage each, but 
then our party is pretty large and the pile of tranks on the 
dock looks rather formidable. However, while we are busy 
with curious friends who investigate every available corner 
of our state-rooms—‘“cubby-holes” they call them—the bag- 


gage disappears somewhere, to be produced on demand.— | 


“All handsashore!” Ah! the palpitation of our hearts tells 
us how we have shammed courage at parting with dear 
friends, but captain’s orders are imperative, let our hearts 
thump as they will, and ‘Good-bye !” “Take care of your- 
selt !’’ ‘Captain, don’t let the steamer go to the coast of Lab- 
rador instead of Liverpool,” is heard, mingled with cries of 
“Only three months!” “Oh! ayear will soon be round !” 
and “Dear me! I’ve crossed the ocean eighteen times, and I 
hepe to go several more |” 





ment of lessons, that it was not we who were to surrender, 


but the principal. 


I have since thought my chum would | 





But all the time the friends are filing down the gangway, 
the gates are bolted in, and weareoff! ‘Good-bye till the 





Rome, Venice and Florence, will be able te join the party, 
for I have sacrificed profits for their comfort, and should 
time permit the return ocean tickets will be good for a whole 
year, included in the $500, and their expenses with me in 
| London after Sept.1 but $7 gold per week if they do not 
| return with party to New York by Sept. 10. 
| In pursuing my own agreeable literary occupation I can 
make my Londoh Educational Home a happy resort for lady 
tourists and students, and introduce them at my art recep- 
tions to men and women who have done good work in Lon- 
don fur the credit and honor of our Centennial, rivaling the 
best schools of native foreign artists. 

There, Mr. Editor, I have to the best of my ability ans- 
| wered questions, and now let me ask only one, “Wouldn’t 
| you like to go with us?” If you or your readers desire 
| further information my circulars or letters of advice may be 

had by addressing as before. Yours very truly, 
(Mrs.) E. D. WALLACE, 180 Macon 8t., Brooklyn. 
N. B.— Any of your friends may make an appointment to 
| see me personally at your office. 
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SCIENTIFIC, 


| aa 

| DiprHERta.—Since Bretano, little progress has been made 
|in the knowledge ef the causes of diptheria, until recently 
| some German physicians have advocated two opposite theo 
| ries in regard to it. Both ascribe it to microscopic vegetable 
organisms called bacteria. One theory is that these first 
cause local inflammation by getting into the throat, there 
creating a false membrane, from which the virus becomes 
| disseminated through the system ; and the other is that the 
| disease is at first general and afterward manifests itself in 
| localities. A strong reason against the Bacterian theory is 
| that the delicate membranes of the lungs do not appear to 
be affected, when, according to the theory, the throatis in- 
flamed by the bacteria breathed in. Thesubject has not yet 
been fully investigated, although experiments have been 
made by inocculating animals with bacteria, and this has 
always produced diphtheria. It has been found so far im- 
practicable entirely to isolate the bacteria from other viruy 
sothat the experiments are not satisfactory. Diphtheria is 
classed with scarlet fever and measles, which it somewhat 
esembles. 


THE new process of toughening glass, invented in France 
is now practised in a Brooklyn factory. The brittle article 
is dipped in hot oil, and soon toughens toa surprising ex- 
tent. The cost of manufactare is increased forty per cent., 
but there is said to be a saving of nine to one in the single 
article of lamp chimneys. 

Tue production of opium in Asia Minor, which in former 
years averaged annnally from 2,000 to 3,000 baskets or cases, 
each containing 150 pounds, has of late years much increas- 
ed, and the crop now averages from 4,000 to 6,000 baskets. 
Out of this quantity, which is shipped at Smyrna, the Unit- 
ed States take above 2,000 cases. England at one time con- 
sumed a large proportion, The Dutch East India Co. also 





. 


‘ 








for many years have purchased large quantities annually to 
send to the Islands of Java, Batavia and Sumatra, and of 
late years the consumption generally has largely increased, 
especially for North and South America and the West In- 
dies. Turkey opium is always preferred in England before 
that of India, as it contains a much higher percentage of 
morphia than either Indian or Persian ; it 1s on this account 
that the greater portion of the opium used for medicinal 
purposes both in Europe and America is the production of 
Asia Minor. The price of this opium in the market has ad- 
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fenses are strong shore batteries, for the castles themselves 
would topple over like a pile of loose bricks under the fire of 
modern artillery. These batteries contain guns of the larg- 
est calibre and the most modern construction. On the Asia- 
tic side a wretched town streaches away from the old castle, 
and the north of it a low strip of land projects into the sea. 
This is supposed to be the site of the ancient Abydos. A 
similar points runs out from the European shore opposite. 
Here it is thought that Xerxes built his famous bridge con- 
necting the two continents. It was at this point that Alex- 


vanced much of late ; fifteen years ago the average price was | ander the Great. crossed into'Asia. Here also Leander swam 
about 15s. per pound, and it now realizesabout £1 per pound, | across the strait from Abydos to Sestos to visit Hero. In 
though the fair character even of this product has been tar- | 1354 Solyman crossed with his army at this point, and for 


nished by a system of adulteration which las prevailed dur; 
ing the past twoyears. About 300 cases of this adulterated 
opium have been sold in the period mentioned, so that pur 
chasers are now very careful from whom they obtain the 
drug. 

OLIVE oil is produced in large quantities in Tunis. The 
olive crops during the past two years have been so abundant 
that there is still a great deal of oil in the country, notwith- 
standing the immense quantities, amounting in all to 3,472 
tons, of the value of $125,883, that have been shipped dur- 
ing the past year to Great Britain, France and Italy. It is 
said that without a great reaction takes place in the oil- 
trade of Europe, venders in Tunis will be puzzled to know 
what to do with the supplies they will have on hand. ‘The 
deposits, or tanks, in the town are capable of containing 
6,000 tons of oil, but they were not clear of the old supplies 
before the new was ready to be brought in. 

+ ‘—_— ee > —— 
UNIVERSITY OF DES MOINES. 

The building is eighty feet by forty, and is tour stories 
high. It contains twenty-two rooms for the accommodation 
of students, a library and a reading-room, two recitation. 
rooms, chapel, reception rooms, and five rooms for the ac- 
commodation of the steward and boarding. Worthy of par- 
ticular mention isthe library and reading room, which is 
large and pleasaxt, lighted by five windows, commanding, 
we may truthfully say, the finest view to be had of the city 
of Des Moines, and in fact every room in the building gives 
a pleasant outlook upon this beautiful city. The library is 
free to the access of the students, and contains a fair collec- 


tion of books and geological specimens, leaving ample room, | 


however, for the exercise of the benevolence of the chine 
in donations to its shelves. 

There are at present 115 students, young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in attendance, ot whom thirty-four are pursuing a 
classical course, and six a theological course. Prof. J. A. 
Nash has charge of three classes in Natural Philosophy, 
Physiology, Astronomy, Moral Philosophy, Homer’s Iliad, 
Greek Reader. Prof. De Wolfe is in charge of classes in 
Livy, Cicero, Latin Reader, English Grammar, Analysis, 
Rhetoric. Prot, Cravan has classes in the various branches 
of mathematics and history. O. Blake is Professor of Music 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


“ Rudiments of Music with Vocal Exercises and Simple 
Studies,” designed for private and class instruction, by 
Charles Walker Lord. Part 1. Clark & Maynard, New 
York. 

This is a text-book written by a teacher of large experi- 
ence, and designed for actual service in the school-room 
The exercises are simply progressively and concisely ar- 
rauged, and fitied to teach the elements of music. It is a- 
dapted as perhaps no other book of a similar kind for our 
Primary and Grammar Schools, and we learn with pleasure 
of its adoption by the Board of Education of this City, not 
only, but of its extensive use in many classes in the schoo}, 

——-o-> 


The Dardanelles. 








The strait of the Dardanelles, which joins the Archipela- 
go tothe Sea of Marmora, is about forty-five miles in 
length. It probably derives its names from the ancient city 
ot Dardanus, on the eastern shore. Four strong castles or 
forts, called by the name of the strait,two on each shore, com- 
mand the access to Constantinople from the Mediterranean ; 
but in several iustances ships of war have succeeded in run- 
ning past their batteries without receiving serious injury. 
The two castles situated on opposite shores, at the entrance 
from the Archipelago, were built in 1659 by Mohammed 
IV., to secure his fleet against the Venetians who used to 
attack it without sight of the older castles. The former are 
still in good repair, but the width of the channel, which is 
here nearly five miles across, renders them inefficient a- 
gainst the swift steamships of modern naval wartare. 

Two ancient castles, command the strait at a point where 
itis only eight hundred yards across, and where the passage 
may be barred by chains. On both sides the principal de. 


the second time planted the crescent on European soil. 


ernment to allow no foreign vesse] of war to pass the Dar- 
danelles. This policy was tacitly recognized by Europe, 
formerly acknowledged in 1841, and reaffirmed by the Trea- 
ty of Paris in 1856. An officer of the United States navy 
was the first to disregard it, in November, 1858, as com- 
mander of the United States frigate Wabash, holding tha 

his government, not being a party to the 'I'reaty of Paris, 
was not bound by its stipulations, The Turkish govern- 
ment did not dispute his position. The restriction clause oj 
the treaty was abrogated in 1872, and the navigation of the 
strait is now free to all. 


Carbonic Acid and its Fatal Effects. 


Let us inquire what influence carbonic acid has upon sub. 
jects of acute disease, when diluted to the proportion in 
which it is commonly found in an ill-ventilated apartment, 
I will present a very striking instance, taken from a paper 
on The causes of Typhoid Fever in Massachusetts, pub- 
lished in the Second Annual Report of the State Board of 
Health of Massachusetts : 

“A young butcher, between twenty and thirty years of 
| age, was attacked with typhoid fover. 
| “The fever was mild, with daily febrile exacerbation, hot 
| skin, thirst, slight diarrhoea, and rose spots, with vo violent 
symptoms. There was no indication fordrugs. He was 
bathed two or three times a day with tepid water, and was 
allowed water freely, iced or not, according to his taste. 
The covering of his body was regulated by his sensations. 
A slight wood fire, just enough to insure ventilation, was 
kept in the fireplace, and one of the windows was raised a 

little. 
| “ As soon as his family, who lived in the country, heard 
| of his illness, two of them, a maiden aunt and a sister, came 
| to the city to take careof him, They reached his house one 
| afternoon, just after my visit. My patient was, as described 
|abeve, comfortably sick, with a pulse about eighty, and 
| without delirium. ‘Chey were frightened to find their rela- 
| tive, who was sick with typhoid fever, so poorly cared fo’. 
| Guided by their theory of the proper treatment of fever, 

they proceeded without informing me to reform matters. 

“They pinned a blanket over each window so as to ex- 

clude the light, and closed the open window; they closed 

| the chimney with a fireboard and set up an ‘air tight’ 
| stove, in which they made a fire. In order to make him 
| Sweat he was packed in blankets, and hot herb tea was giv- 
en him. 

“ When I called the next day, I found his room dark, and 
filled with a hot and foul atmosphere. The odor was of that 
offensive sort that sick chambers are too often charged with. 
But the greatest change was inthe sick man, whom I had 
left so comfortable the day before. He was wrapped in 
blankets, his skin was dry and very hot, his tongue dry, his 
lip cracked, his eye wild, his pulse 120, and he was so rest- 
less and delirious that it was all his attendants could do to 
keep him to bed. 

“ His aunt said she came to nurse her nephew, and had 
found him with open windows, exposed to noise and cur- 
rents of air, drinking cold water as freely as he chose, and 
taking no medicine. These evils she had endeavored to 
remedy, but in spite of all her efforts he had grown rapidly 
worse,” 

The physician states his conversation with the aunt, and 
his refusal to continue in charge unless everything was re- 
stored as it had been on her arrival. The windows were 
opened, the stove was removed, a fire made in the chimney, 
and the blankets were taken from the patient. He goes on 
to say, “I gave the sick man a tumbler of water, which he 

drank as if he were quenching an internal fire. All this 
they bore in silence, but when I called for a large tub, and 
'made preparations fora bath, they remonstrated: a bath, 
and particularly a cold bath would kill him. 

“ Remonstrances were unavailing, aad my patient got a 
cool affusion by pouring water all over him. He was then 
put to bed, lightly covered, and soon went to sleep. By 
night his condition had considerably improved, and on the 
next day, twenty-four hours later, his fever assumed its pre- 
| vious mild type. _ His pulse was about 80, and his head 














It was always the traditional policy of the Turkish gov- | 


tolerably clear. 
cence.” 

The case just related is a fair specimen of a very common 
mal-practice, occurring every day, but escaping notice be- 
cause the effects of carbonic acid poisoning are not very of- 
ten brought out in so bold relief. The gas existing ina 
small amount as a component part of the atmosphere, and 
insidiously accumulating in every inhabited room, we de 
not easily estimate its effects or the frequency of their oc 
curence, until we undertake its thorough removal ; and iv 
is by cases in which this has been sucessfully done that we 
can discover the terrible influence of this poison upon acute 
diseases.— Sanitarian. 

————_e 


Roman Luxury. 


He made avery satisfactory convales- 





All students of history learn something of the “ decline 
and fall” of Rome, and that her luxuriousness was the 
chief cause of her bankruptcy and ruin. But the astonish- 
ing and reckless prodigality with which the fashionable 
people of the last days of the Empire spent money to add to 
their pleasures can hardly be imagined without seeing the 
details. Their extravagance in ornaments, dresses, sumptu- 
ous living;and rich furniture, surpassed all the display of 
modern nations. 

The palace of Nero glittered with gold and jewels. Per- 
fumes and flowers were showered from the ivory ceilings. 
The halls of Hliogabulus were hung with cloth and gold, 
enriched with jewels. His beds were silver, and his tables 
of gold. ‘Tiberius gave a million of serterces for a picture 
for his bedroom. A banquet dish of Desillus weighed five 
hundred pounds silver. 

The art of using metals and cutting precious stones sur- 
passed anything known at the present day, 

In cookery, and in the decoration fof hpuses in social en- 
tertainments, the Romans were remarkable. The mosaics, 
signet rings, cameos, bracelets, bronzes, vases, couches, 
banqueting tables, lamps, chariots, colored glass, gilding, 
mirrors, mattresses, cosmetics, perfumes, hair dies, silk rib- 
bons, potteries, ali exbibit great elegance and beauty. The 
tables of thuga rvot and Delian bronze were as expensive 
as the sideboards of Spanish walnut, so much admired in 
the Great Exhibition at London. 

Wood and ivory are carved as exquisitely as in Japan or 
China. Mirrors were made of polished silver. 

The Roman grandees rode in gilded chariots, bathed in 
marble baths, dined on golden plate, drank from crystal 
cups, slept on beds of down, reclined on luxurious couches, 
wore embroidered robes, and were adorned with precious 
stones. 

They ransacked the earth and the seas for rare dishes for 
their banquets, and ornamented their houses with carpets 
from Babylon, onyx cups from Bythinia, marbles from Nu- 
midia, bronzes from Corinth, statues from Athens,—what- 
ever, in short, was precious or curious in the most distant 
countries. 

The luxuries of the bath almost exceed belief, and on the 
walls were magnificent frescoes and paintings, exhibiting 
an inexaustive productiveness in landscape and mythologi- 
cal scenes. 





THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 

The number of paintings, etc. on exhibition this year is 
529. Some of these could have been rejected to good advan- 
tage ; it is a wonder they found a place, There are really 
fine pictures here, and the lovers of art in the schools will 
be glad to have some of them named. ‘The Sketch’ (No. 20) 
by W, T. Richards ; ‘New-England Road side’ (No. 88), by 
H. W. Robbins ; ‘The Truants’ (No. 54) by James D. Smilie , 
‘Moonlight, Cape Ann, Massachusetts’ by J.C. Nicoll ; ‘Cros- 
sing the Brook’ (No. 100) by J. G. Brown ; ‘Salt Meadows, 
New Jersey’ (No. 14) by Granville Perkins ; ‘Evening in the 
Sahara’ (No. 33) by R. Swain Gifford ; ‘Argaing the Ques. 
tion’ (No. 60) by T. W. Wood ; ‘Old Shops in Algiers’ (No. 
225) by L. C. Tiffany, are among the more noticeable. It is 
useless to deny to the artists who have produced these pic- 
tures the pessession ofa high order of genius. R. Swain 


Gifford must, it seems to us, stand first, and then it is hard ‘ 


to say who comes next. Let each one if possible see these 


charming pictures. 


A TRAVELER ina steamboat not particularly celebrated 
for its celerity, inquired of a gentleman who stood next him 
what the boat was called, upon which the latter replied : “I 
think, sir, it is called the Regulator, for I perceive all the 
other steamboats go by it !" { 


STEEL Pens. 


We have before us a box of pens from the manufactory of 
Harrison, Braprorp & Co. They are excellent pens, We 
find, and will please any one who uses them. Call for this 
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DIRECTORY 


| of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 


The pictures offered for 1876 gave the dress the New York Scuoor Journat, 17 Warren St. 


highest satisfaction to all who obtained | 
them. We propose for 1877 to do still | 
better. No teacher should fail to have 
one really good picture ; by this we do | 
not mean cheap chromos or lithographs ; | 
we mean such as Goupil and Schaus sell | 
to persons of taste in this city, around | 
which elegant frames costing from $10 
to $25 are placed. We have purchased 
a number fo: all who subscribe now, or | 
renew now. Every one of these is worth | 
the price of a subscription. ‘They are the | 
works of famous artists—produced by 
the Albert-type process—from proof- 
engravings. Every teacher should pos- 


sess one of these ; every one is beauti- 
ful 


FREE. FREE, FREE, 
A LIST OF 
CELEBRATED PICTURES 
FOR THE 
SUBSCRIBERS 


of the ScHoot JournaL for 1877. 


1. The Horse Fair. (Rosa Bonheur). 
2. On the Lake. 
3. The Trysting-Place. 
4. Thorwaldsden’s Ev’ng. 
5. Thorwaldsden’s Morning. 
6. L’ Allegro, 
7, My Sister is Away. 
8. Maragaret and Faust. 
9. The Artist’s Departure. 
10. Congress of Genius. 
11, Christ Bearing the Cross. 
12. Raphael's Madonna. 
13. The Immaculate Conception. 
14. The Christian Graces. 
15. The Centennial Picture of | 
(A Pen Picture 24x36). 


Progress. 


These are all 19x24 inches on heavy 
paper and fit to grace any parlor or pict- 
ure gallery in the land. 


TERMS. 

Every subscriber new or old by send- 
ing us $2.50 will receive the JOURNAL 
for one year and one of these pictures 
post paid. In ordering, name several as 
your first preference may be gone. This 
Opportunity should not be neglected as 
you get a picture worth the price of sub- 
scription. We have a few of the 
“ Superintendents” and “ Sistine Ma- | 
donna” left but no Tambourine Player, 
choose these if you prefer them. They are 
not so large as the above. 


- —¢ ee > -—- 
A VALUABLE BOOK. 

“How to Teacu”—is probably the 
best work on practical teaching yet writ- 
ten. Its authors are City Superintend- 
ent Henry Kiddle, and Assistants Sup- 
erintendents T. F. Harrison and N. A. 
Calkins. ‘The retail price is $1.25; yet 
we will send it to every subscriber who 
will send in one new name at the time 
he renews and $5.00. We advise every 
teacher to take this opportunity to pur- 
chase a volume that no teacner_ should 
de without. We offer this as we desire 
to retain our old subscribers, not only, 
but remunerate them for their efforts in 
obtaining us new ones. 


We have sent a bill to each one whose 
subscription has expired, with a special 
Offer to those who sent us new subscrib- 
‘rs. If any have not received it let him 
write for it. Every friend of the JouRNAL 
with a little effort, can aid us in increas- 
ing our list and receive full remunera- 
tion for it. 


| Female Academy. 


| Clinton Grammar School. 





Albany, N. Y. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates. 
Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A, Cass, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor. 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t. 

Athene#gum Seminary. George N. Bigelow. 

Boys’ School. A. T. Baldwin. 

Business College. H, A, Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way. 

Kindergarten School. Emily Christiansen, 360 State. 

Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 

Col G r School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. 

ic Inst, D, H. Cochran, Livingston Court 
Alfred T. Deane, 437 Carlton. 

Lockwood Academy, John Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Cana.% Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall, 
Ontario Female Seminary. B. 8. Richarde. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Isaac O. Best. 
Dwight’s Home School, Benjamin W, Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John C. Gallup, 


New York City. 


Young Ladies School. Mies 8. B. Spring. 121 E. 36. 
Collegiate School. ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School, ‘ Thomas R, Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T. Benediet, 7 E 42d St, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 


| 
| 
j 


‘ 


Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. | 


Collegiate School. 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St. 
Collegiate School. Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway. 
University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. <' 
Collegiate School. D. 8, Everson, 727 6th Av. “he 
Collegiate School. Eugerfe Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas. H. Gardner, 620 5th Av. 
Coliegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k. 
Joliegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Av, 
Kindergarten. Mrs. Krays-Boelte, Broadway. 
Jollegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Jollegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway, 
Jollegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business College. 8. S. Packard, 805 B’way. 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate School. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr. B. C, Van Norman,212 W. 59th. 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
Classical and English School, C, A. Miles, 100 W. 
43d, 
School for Boys. Miss Warren, 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. 


Young Ladies’ School, Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 
St John’s School, Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 


32d, 
— for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 
48th. 
School for Young Ladies. Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 
Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 


School for Voung Ladies. 
ison Avenue. 

School for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 

38th. 


Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, | 


Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, | 


| 


| OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies | 


Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
t 


street. 

Schoolfor Young Ladies, Mlle. Rostan, No, 1 East 

4ist. 

Park Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Av} 
ent 


New Jersey. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. 
G. H, Whitney . 

Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A. 8, Chambers, 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. U. Bowen. 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 

Poughkeepsie.* 
Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J.Winite. 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C.C. Weteell, 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 
Female Academy. D. G. Wright. 
Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee. 

Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Alen, 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss S. M.Van Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N. ¥: 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Institute. A’ Rowe, 

Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 
Young ies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 


Rev. 


Yonkers, 
Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily A. Rice, 
Military Institute. Benjamin Mason. 
Philadephia, Pa, 
Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 
Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & Dillaye. 
West Chestnut Street Institute. Mrs J. A, Bogardus. 
New York, 
Alexander Institute (B), O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 
Boarding School (B), Mrs H, C, Morrell, Manahasset, 
Chappaqua Inst,.(Both), 8, C, Collins, Chappaqua,N.Y. 
Young Ladies’ Institute. Mortimer L, Brown, Auburn, 
Cayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F. Dowd, Saratoga, 
Massachusetts, 
éreylock Institute. B. F. Mills. South Williamstown, 


Connecticut, 
Bethany Academy. W. L, Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy, Stamford, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Hasbrouck Institute. 
@elect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 

“ineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies, Mrs. E. W. Gray. 


Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military Academy. Chester. Theo. Hyatt, 
Hollidaysburg Sem‘nary. Rev. Joseph W: 
Wilson College. Chambersburg. Rev. W. T. Wylie. 
Chester Valley Academy ‘nm. F, D, Long 


elegant ; the course of study most thorough and effici- 


| 


| 








1877. 


HARVEY'S GRADED SCHOOL 


READERS have been introduced dur- 


tng the past year into sixty-one public schools of New York City, and have been 
re-adopted for 1877 by the City Board of Education. 
HARVEY’S READERS are emphatically endorsed by all Teachers using them as THE BEST for at- 


tracting the keenest interest of pupils ; for cultivating 
good results in reading. 


a refined literary taste; and for producing really 


Encouraged by such hearty and unanimous commendation, the Publishers respectfully urge the intro 
duction of HARVEY’S READERS into classes not already using them, 


HARVEY’S READERS are remarkable for purity of thought and propriety of 





expression. 


HARVEY’S READERS are fresh and priginal both in conception and execution. 





No other School Readers have met with such a unanimous and hearty indorse- 





ment of the teaching profession. 





HARVEY’S READERS aid the teache 


r by an abundance of practical sugges- 





tions. 
————ew 
HARVEY’S READERS embody what is 


now generally admitted to be the moat effi- 





c‘ent means of securing correct pronunciation ; the use of a simple. conmatent and 





familiar system of diaeritical marks. 





Harvey's Graded-School Fifth Reader. 


HARVEY’S FIFTH READER contains choice select 
FROUDE, SHILLABER. 
KINGLAKE, EMERSON, 

PARKMAN, ROBT. BROWNING, 
»-ALGRAVE T. BUCHANAN READ, 
HARTWIG, ALICE CARY, 
THOREAU, E. C. STEDMAN, 
JERROLD, CAPT. MARRYAT, 


ions from the works of 
LEIGH HUNT, 
R. C. TRENCH, LOWELL, 
B. F. TAYLOR, HOOD, 
CHAS. DUDL'Y WARNER, BULWER, 
SCHILLER, DICKENS, 
TENNYSON, THACKERAY, 
WHITTIER, 


LONGFELLOW, 


Maay other popular and classical authors are also represented. 


HARVEY'S FIFTH READER is an epitome of the 
studied as models, yet fully within the understanding 
whom it is intended, 


It is a teachable and attractive Book. 
It is certain to produce 


finest specimens of English Literature, worthy to be 
and apppeciative interest of the class of pupils for 


good results in elocution. 
It cultivates a pure standard[of literary taste. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
28 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





Hoboken, N J. 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W. Schtesler, 272 


Bloomfield St. 





Bridgeport Conn, Address Miss EMiLy NELSON, 


Packari’s Business College 


Methodist Building, 805 B'way, 
NEW YORK. 


This is a professional school for business training, 
and is under the personal supervision of ite founder 
and proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 
years was aseociated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, | 
and is the author of the Book-keeping series which 
bears their name. The College was founded in 1858, | 
and has made steady progress in utility and public fa- | 
vor, and now stands at the head of this class of schools. | 
The location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and 





ent, The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, 
and pupils can enter at any time. 
Tuition per term of twelve weeks,............$55,00 
Call or send for circular conaaining full particulars. 


§. 8. PACKARD, Principal. 
PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


62 Bowery, cor Canal St.. and 284 8th Ave, | 
(Established 1849.) 
Specialities. — Bookeeping. arithmetic, 
Classics, Rudimental and higher English 
Branches, Writing lessons $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as bookeepers and cashiers, 
day or evening from 9 A. Ms till 0 P. M. | 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY aud VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, {Author of ‘ Model | 
S,eaker,” ‘* Comstock’s Elocution,” ** Lawrence Speak- | 
er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Oongress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 
~ Philip Lawrence will be bappy 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds, An 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25th Street. | 








to deliver eilaer of 
“” 





$5 SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ ' 
Printing Prees, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking *“* BEST,” with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Press Chase, 5x8, $45. Send stamp for 
Catalogue (no postal cards), 

H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. 9th St.. Phil. Pa, 








$66 a week in your ogm town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine, 


— 
| 
‘IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 
Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by Suernanp Homans, Ao- 
| tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $125, 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 





This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the “Reserve” or Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation, his Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing @ sified surrender value for every year in cash: 
or it will furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ao 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by iteelf, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medica] examination. 

ese Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
Promo ion of Life Assurance among Clergymen, James 
srown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


3 Special Rates for Teachers and Min-~ 
iste .. of all Denominations, 


For >lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WESTERN Union Buritpinc, New York, 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


STEEL PENS! 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303,---404,---170,---351, 


with most of his other styles, may be had of all deal- 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN St., N.Y. 
HENKY HOE, Sole Agent. 
100 





Page Book, List of 3,000Newspapers How to 
advertise, Send 25c. toG. P. Rowell & Co.,N.Y. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 








New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 





| 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 








WitiaM H. Farr, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. KELLOGG, Subscription Agent. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——:0: 

Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter, Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
is at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States. The American News Company of New York, general agents, 





a 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission, 





— — 


NEW YORK, FEB. 2A, 1877. 





F : 
The columns of the JouRNAL are open as discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who | 
have practical skill communicate it to others, 


ee, 


The Picrures are justly attracting attention, for | before they proceed. 


they are remarkably fine. But notice : only those can | 
obtain them (1) who send us $2.50 direct ; (2) those 
who subscribe through agents must look to the agents, | 
not to us, for them. 


, ee 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are coming eepidly in. Our old 
subscribers are helping with cordial good-will ; our 
out-of-city subscribers were never so numerous ; the 
Press has been giving the JOURNAL many kind words, 
for which—thanks. Still we ask every reader to do 
nee. not for us, but for the cause we represent. 


ee 
— Ve give elsewhere extracts from an “a by Pres- 
ident Hinsdale, of Hiram College, Ohio, delivered | 
before the N. E. Ohio Teachers’ Association, Dec. 9, | 
1876, A superficial reading might induce the yes, 
that he is to be written down as an enemy to the com- 
mon school system. But this is both inaccurate and | 
unjust. But few thinking people will disagree with | 
lis conclusions ; 





| 


--—_eone + 
Ir is well to ennai that our common Schools | 
are common schools, and not academies or high- 





| Service goo fs., or $180 a year ; 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. /more than five and less than ten years, 1020 fs. or | 


fs. or $160 a year ; 


read with care and see. | lence. 


| improve the condition of schools and education in 
general. Several reasons are to be given for this bad 
state of affairs. Among them, and as the foremost, 
we may count the salaries of the teachers. Up to the 
| 1st of January last the law of roth fuly, 1875, has 
been in force, according to which the following sal- 
| aries are paid : 


to those who have 


| $200. After sixteen years’ service the salary amounts 


Assistant teachers receive 800 
this is the pay of male teachers. 

The female teachers’ salaries are respectively repre- 
sented by the following figures : 600 fs., 650 fs. and 
750 fs. or $120, $130 and $150 per year. 

Does any one wonder at the inferior place the com- 
mon schools of France hold ? 

To keep up the well-deserved reputation of our 
common schools, we must pay our teachers well: the 
Scripture says the “laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


‘wee? —— 


THE STATE AS A PUBLISHER OF SCHOOL- 
BOOKS. 


to 1100 fs. or $220. 


There is no end to the tinkering of our educational 
system proposed by men who know nothing about it. 
Our political machine hoists a man into power and he 
at once tries to arrest public attention. ‘Knowledge 
is power’—let them accumulate knowledge for a while 
Plans have been proposed in 
'several Legislatures looking towards a publication of 
school books by the State ; this is a most unwise 
scheme and will prove ensvenmalcel also ;—these 
| gentlemen lose sight of the function of the State. It 


| might be cheaper if the State would weave cloth, make 


coats and sell to the citizens at cost ; and if we lived 
in a communism it would be cheaper still ;—the. ob- 
ject of aggregating into a State is not to save money ; 
the present series of school books have been produced 
without aid from the State, and it is fair to infer that 
they will improve year by year as may be demanded. 
| As good school books at a reasonable price have been 
| produced, we beg these men to “let well enough 
| alone.” 





Sanco emaememeame 

Let these same gentlemen devise a plan to empioy 
more efficient teachers. Let them institute a plan for 
| Visiting and encouraging the pupils. Let them pro- 
| pose, in their counties, medals or rewards for excel- 
Let them initiate a real enthusiasm in the | 
| cause of popular education, Here isa large and un- 
tilled field. If they wish to do more let them fix a 
scheme for the salaries of teachers in the country- 


schools, and that the laws prescribe that the rudimen- schools. For instance, the minimum monthly payment 


tary branches shall be studied there. The Illinois 
Supreme Court has sustained this view by affirming 


|to be $25, that eaeh succeeding year of successful 
| teaching should add not less than $5 per month for 


the decision of a Court in Winnebago County which | ten years ;—these gentlemen could in this way per- 


granted damages to the parents of a little girl who | 
was expelled from school because she refused to study | 
The common school was not establish- | 


bookkeeping. 
ed for that angene 
ssid aaceeiatioans 
Ir appears that the new London School Board have , 
advised the establishment of a school for truant pu- 


pils, to which, with the parents’ consent, habitual tru- | 
ants may be committed for a period varying from six 


days toa month ; the plan has been successfully in 


operation in Hamburg, and has been introduced into | 


some American cities in a modified form, though with 
what success we are not able to state ; 
proposed by the Board of Education, but the necessa- 
ry appropriation was refused by our economical Board 
of peeereeneant, 

Wirk much justice heretofore the school system of | 
France has been condemned. The efforts of men | 
like the actual Minister Jules Simon, Legouve (Mem- | 
ber of the Academie Francaise) etc. did very little to 


this plan was | 


form a valuable service to the State. 

Tur Normal Schools have been emailed this Winter 
in the Legislature because they cost $160,000 ; there 
| are 30,000 teachers, employed in the State, and if the 

state is to do anything adequate in the way of in- 
eng them it cannot well spend less :—there are 
a few questions the Legislature may justly ask, Are 
these normal schools efficient ? Have they the best 
talent to be obtained in the faculty of each ? Do the 
young men and women who graduate teach skillfully 
|and successfully ? Do they need any legislation to 
enable them to accomplish the results the State ex 

| pects of them ? We believe the normal schools them- 
selves can answer the first question by showing the 
work they accomplish ;—they have done and are do- 
ing an educational work of magnitude and importance ; 

| the various boards of trustees and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in charge of them can answer 
the second, and they answer emphatically and affirma- 
| tively ; the graduates of the schools, as a rule, have 





To teachers who have less than five years’ active | 





been remarkably successful ; and they have kept their 
promises to the State also ; to this the exceptions will 
be found few—remarkably few ;—+the last question is 
the one the Legislature needs to turn its hands to ; the 
schools have not been founded in a hurry; they are 
| the outcome of the best thought and effort and intel- 
| ligence of past Legislatures, composed of men of econ- 
omy, of earnestness and of devotion to the best inter- 
| ests of education in the Empire state. 

Superintendent Gilmour has made a model report, 
Md we agree with nearly all his recommendations :— 
the “township system” has doubtful advantages, local 
officers are needed for certain purposes in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the building ; the old ‘district system’ 
is well imbedded in the popular mind. A better way, 
we believe, will be to keep the districts, select one or 
two men from each township to form a county board, 
and there lodge the powers of building and supervis- 
ing, as well as the employing and paying of teach- 
ers. 





—een >? 


ECONOMY ! 


There is no way so sure to waste money as by not 
spending enough to secure the best men and women 
in our public schools. A ward or a town discharges 
a teacher and then hires one for half the money and 
chuckles over its financial wisdom! Financial folly 
instead! If it is poor pay it will be “poor preach.” 
To-day the profession is full of those who are plan- 
ning to go into something else because they are paid 
so poorly. Is this economy? ‘The higher schools 
are full of half-fitted young men and women—because 
the work was done by half-paid teachers. Because 
teachers have been hired for $10 per month, do not 
venture the opinion that the $10 paid them for their 
services. 

There are every yeara half dozen men get into the 
Legislature who expect to save their constituents’ 
money; this year they have attempted to pare down 
on the teacher's salaries. There is but one question to 
be asked. What sum is needed to render the schools 
efficient ? Will the same sum as last year, or will 2 
million more be needed ? Suppose a million is cut off 
and is held out to the admiring gaze of many short- 
sighted people in the State as so much saved. Stop 
a moment. Was the education given last year too 
extensive, too thorough and too effective. No parents 





| think so ; they talk of inefficiency, wasted hours and 
mal-education. Again, were the teachers paid sung 
‘that rendered them contented to work in a field that 
requires an exercise of the highest and noblest facul- 
ties ? On the contrary, a discontent as wide-spread 
as the State is felt. Every teacher knows he or she is 
underpaid—poorly paid, and not at all in proportion 
to the value given. Again, is the pay such as will call 
into service the best morai and intellectual talent in 
the land ?—-the idea is preposterous. “Pay for what 
you get” is one motto, and “you get no more than you 
pay for” is another that the great principle of “recom- 
pense” sets up in this world of ours, and it must be 
obeyed. Normial-school graduates are charged with 
not staying in their professions. We know of one who 
studied medicine and earns and gets $10,000 a year. 
Such a man would have heen invaluable in thefschool- 
room ; he had talent and producing brains ; he would 
have never thought of leaving it had he not been 
starved out. Economy indeed !—tuppenny economy. 





4<@) 06@ 9» —— 


In Rhode Island, ovt of a quarter of a million population, 
14,152 children of the legal School age did not attend any 
school to the amount of one month, last year. 


THREE citizens of Binghamton have contributed $1,500 
for the rhetorical library of Hamilton College, as a memori- 
al of that institution’s success in oratory at the Jate Inter 
collegiate contest. 


A compulsory education bill is now before the Ohio Legi- 
slavare, 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


6 
The Board of Education. 


~~” 
The Commissioners met Feb. 21th. 


= Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, COHEN, DowpD, 
GouULDING, HALSTED, HAazeELTINE, KRLLY, PLACE, VAN- 
DERPOEL, WILKINS, WHEELER, Watson, WEstT, WET- 
MORE, WALKER, and Woop. 
ij Absent, Méssrs. KANE, and TRAUD, 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
From the Sixth Ward in reference to complaint against 
Principal P. D. G. S. No. 23.—(the complaint is withdrawn) ; 
from the 12th relative to salary of Miss MacKean, Principal 
P. D. G. 8. No. 37; from the 18th transmitting a communi- 
cation from Principal P. 8. No. 28 relative to truancy ; from 
19th to have desks &, in main room of F. D. G. 8. No. 18; 
from 19th to hire premises (Brevoort Hall) as branch of G. 
8S. No. 59; also for desksin M. D. G. 8. No. 59; also to re 
hire premises for P. 8. No. 33; also to organize G.S. 70; 
also to divide the asserably-room of G. S. No. 18, and asking 
for $959.50 for it ; from two trustees of 22d relative to vio- 
lation of by-laws; also to have their action confirmed in 
respect to salaries.—Referred to appropriate committees. 
From the 15th for an additional teacher, in P. D. No. 35, 
. REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF TRUANCY. 

No of cases investigated 936 
ni truants returned to school, : , 352 
. - sent to reform school, . ad as 13 

Senator Gerard sent a letter in reply to the resolution 
adopted at the last meeting. He said there was a general 
public demand for a Sanitary Superintendent for the Schools, 
for the protection of life ard health. That many of the 
schools were breeders ot vestilence. 

G. C. Quezada asks to have his system of ventilation 
adopted. 

Chas. D Schmidt (60 Gold-st.,) asks to have his Soap 
Powder used. 

REPORTS. 

The Committee on Teachers asked to refer the rule that 
teachers should give two weeks notice of intention to resign 
to Committee on By-Laws. Adopted. 

The Committee on By-Laws recommended that whenever 
the principal is notified that a child is a non-resident he 
must dismiss him at once. 

Also to refer the appeal from teachers ef G. 8S. No. 29, 
(against a reduction of salaries) to Committee on Teachers. 
Adopted. 

Also adverse to continuing G. 8. No. 47 as two depart- 
ments. 

Also that Trustees organize on 2d Monday of January. 
Adopted. 

The Committee on Buildings reported in favor of re-hiring 
premises occupied by P. 8. No. 33 

Mr. Beardslee, said it was not best co hire the building as 
we should have it on hand, a new building being in process 
of erection. 

Mr. Watson said the Trustees could not hire it for lesa 
thana year. When theschool was transferred we must use 
the building to the best purpose we can. 

Mr. Wilkins said there was no probability that the new 
building would be completed before next January.—It will 
be safe to re-hire the building for a year. 

Mr. Goulding said the fact that the building would be 
vacant for six months was of little importance. The point 
was, to provide in the best manner for the pupils. 

The Committee on Normal College recommended in refer- 
ence to the vacancy caused by the death of Miss Doake, to 
give Miss Isabella Parsells rank of first assistant tutor, and 
salary of $1800; She to perform such duties as the Presi- 
dent should direct. 

_ Mr. Baker and Mr. Halsted objected ; the latter said the 
important imtere-ts demanded a head to the Training 
School. 

Mr. Hazeltine said he did not doubt that Miss Parsells 
would prove to be the head. Adopted. 

The Finance Committee recommended that the By-Law 
Committee propose such legislation as will prevent the 
Trustees from violating the by laws by incurring expenses 
over the apprpriation. Adopted. 

_ Also to appropriate $610,250; for salaries $200,000; for 
Janitors, clerks, normal college, evening schools $48,100 ; 
supplies $115,000 ; fuel, gas, rents, incidental expenses, etc., 
$247,150. Adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Baker offered a resolution notifying Inspectors, Trus- 
tees aud Principals, resolutions and notices, etc. in the Jour 
nal of the Board are to be full ang sufficient and no circu. 
lars will hereafter be sent. : 

Mr. Beardslee offered a resolution, to advertise for coal 
and wood. 


Mr. Beardslee offered the following :— 

Resolved that the By-Laws of this Board be, and they are 
kereby repealed so as to permit any amendment, suspension 
or repeal thereof at any adjournment of this meeting, 

Mr. Beardslee said that the Committee on Salaries and 
Economy, and the select Committee had given much atten 
tion to the question of reduction of salaries. Ifa change is 
to be made, it should be made at once.—certainly by March 
Ist. Hence he felt it would be necessary to pass a resolu- 
tion, to suspend the By-Laws so that if any special meetings 
were held, they would not be met by the impossibility to 
amend the By-Laws. 

The President took the floor, and said the intention of the 
resolution was to give the dignity to an adjourned meeting 
that was onl; possessed by stated ones,5 The result would 





be to cut down the salaries, against this he protested. The 
were too low now. His view was to pay the teachers month 
by month, and if there is not enough money then go the 
Board of Apportionment and ask for more. 

The teachers would prefer to teach a week or two for noth- 
ing at the end of the year tha nto have the salvries cut 
down. Besides application was made to the Legislature, 
that might obviate any necessity of a reduction. 

Besides, we were now in a panic caused by arrearages.— 
They were caused by speculation in real estate. They want 
to get this out the teachers,—to cut down the salaries.— 
When the speculators were hard at work to make money, 
the teachers were attending to their duties. Now they must 
not suffer for so doing. Our best way is to go on and not 
cut dewn the salaries, for they will then stay down. We | 
have a right to enough money to carry on the schools in an 
efficient and proper manner. We have an advantage in the 
position we occupy, and we must not lose it. Weare the 
only friends the teachers have and must stand by them. 

Mr.- Watson said he was not the champion of the teachers; 
he was determined to administer affeirs for the best inter 
est of education. It was impossible to erect the puny bul- 
wark of our resolution against the tide that is sweeping over 
the land. It would be injurious to the system. ‘Lhe sala- 
ries are not too high—but we may be obliged to reduce it 
below what is just. He would not allow such a plan as 
going on and spending the money, and then shutting up 
the Schools to be adopted, to go out as having his sanc- 
tion. Nor did he think we should criticize the action of the 
Board of Apportionment. They had done the best they 
could, undoubtedly. There was a heavy debt hanging over 
the city and the times demand retrenchment. 

Mr. Goulding said the excessive indebtedness of the city 
was not caused by the department of Education; why should 
the teacheraghave their salaries cut down when the salaries 
of so many in other departments are untouched. Why the 
Board of Apportionment—three men—receive about $40,- 
000 per year! Reductions could and should be made in those 
departments ; the teachers’ salaries are low enough now. 

President Wood said he was willing Mr. Watson should 
criticize his opinions and his action. He felt that it was his 
right and his duty to criticise the action of any public man 
in the city. He felt no more respect for the Board of Ap’t 
than tor any other Board ; he should criticise their action : 
he courted no man’s applause aud feared no man's censure ; 
he knew the salaries of the teachers were as low as they 
should be. 

Mr. Watson said he only doubted the propriety of any 
criticism on the report of the committee before it was made; 
he did not say that the salaries were too high ; as far as he 
had investigated he thought they were not; he should 
cheerfully acquiese in any arrangement, no matter what it 
might be, that the majority should adopt. 

Mr. Beardslee said it had been equally his pleasure and 
his duty to sustain the salaries, because they were not too 
high ; he would not cut down, but if possible raise them. 
But serious matters were before us and we must meet them; 
we must plan for the best interests of the Schools, and 
these will demand our most caretul attention. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. ro. 


Very interesting exercises took place on Wednesday after. 
noon. Ten classes put forward three of their best men for 
a contest in Reading. The Fditor of the JouRNAL acted as 
a “Tribunal” to decide “disputed points.’”’ The reading 
was certainly well pe: formed and much discrimination was 
required to say which was best. Prizes consisting of hand- 
some and well selected volumes, were awarded to several 
pupils. Rev. Mr. Cameron made presentations to James 
McGlynn, George Vanderroest and Henry Muller, for at 
tendance. Mr. Kellogg to Frank Brooker, George Fisher, 
and Arthur Frixwell, for excellence in Reading, to Master 
Goodrich for fewest instances of lateness, to James ‘Trianon 
for faithfui monitorial duty. 

The singing, declamations, and order were as they always 
are here—excellent. ‘The principal Mr. H. M. Sanborn, and 
his corps of assistant teachers are to be congratulated on 
the constant progress made by No, 10. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 42. 


MALE DEPARTMENT. 
| 


This scheol was examined by Supt. Fanning on the 20th. | 
On entering the Seventh Grade we found him eramining | 
the writing books. These being finished, words were given | 
to be written on the slate in order to test both spelling and 
slate writing. Among the words were whispered, island, | 
medicine, camphor, sugar-bowl, (here a question as to kind | 
ot word) familiar, language, Philadelphia, etc. Then the | 
sentences “ Philip and I have been engaged in business 1n | 
Brooklyn, (evidently to test the spelling and the use of the 
pronoun “I” by the class), “are Alice and Bertha always 
grateful for the favors which they receive,” (in order to test 
spelling of proper nouns and of the pronoun “ which.”) 
Sentences were then required to illustrate the use of jami- 
liar and ferocious. Mr. Fanning asked for a definition of | 
ferocious—one boy said savage, another said barbarous, an- | 
other uncivilized. The Supt. then asked if fierce would | 
answer. In this way the definitions of several words were 
called for. 

Reading came next, the class using Edward’s Intermedi- ' 





'y | ate Reader, published by Taintor Brothers, When several 


pupils had read a verse, the Supt. asked the meaning of 
words used in the lesson and then let the teacher select # 
piece she had given special drill upon. his being finished 
the slates were examined to mark the writing and spelling. 
and this closed the examination which lasted about three 
quarters ofan hour, It was apparent that the class were 
not afraid, the manner of the Superiutendent being pleasing 
and encouraging. We have before given the different sub- 
jects assigned to each Superintendent. ‘Those assigned to 
Mr. Fanning are, Reading, Spelling, Definitions, Penman- 
ship (Book and Slate) and General Cleanliness. This exam- 
ination leads to many valuable suggestions that will great- 
ly assist the teacher, in respect to every study touched up- 
on, 

The class had many of German origin in it but neverthe- 
less patted a good examination, we should judge. The pen- 
manship was good, In the Sixth Grade, we saw some very 
fine writing for boys of ten and eleven yeurs of age. Master 
J. Rosenberg will please ‘‘ go head” in this respect. Supt. 
Schem was aiso examining here,—in German, Etymology 
and General History. Supt. Harrison was here yeeterday. 

This Department bears an enviable record under the able 
management of its principal Mr. J. T. Boyle, and is astate 
of high prosperity. 


EVENING SCHOOL No. 16, 

This school, under the skillful management of Mr, Oscar 
P. Howe, Las had a successful session. Tho exercises at the 
close reflected credit on the pupils, and pleased the friends 
of education present greatly. All the trustees were present 
and addresses were delivered by those excellent officerr, 
Messrs. Wright and Ely. Rev. Mr. Merritt of the Sixth- 
Av. Reformed Church made a stirring speech that took the 
attention of every one. 

A class of Frenchmen learning English beld an entertain- 
ment on the floor below at the same time, This was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Coudert, who spoke eloquently on educa- 
tion, and presented prizes, This class has been managed by 
Mr. George Batchellor, and has attractedin a wonderful 
manner. Altogether No, 16 has done finely this winter. 
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EVENING SCHOOL. No. 29. 





The closing exercises o! this school were held on the eve- 
ning of the 16th. There was a very large assemblage pres- 
ent, including the Trustees, Messrs. McIntire, Merrell and 
Daffy. Mr. McIntire presided. 
the song, “Flag of the Heroes ;” 
erous other songs and speeches by the boys. 
were distributed among the successful scholars ; then came 
the distribution of the prizes which were awarded to the boys 
by the different teachers. The Principal gave two watches, 
one of which was given to Mr. Cummings for penctuality, 
and the other was to be drawn for among five boys, Mas 
ters Cronin, Daly, Gioson, McKenna and Nuese. Each of 
them drew a slip of paper from Mr. Mclintire ; McKenna 
won the prize. Messrs. McIntire, Merrell, and Duffy ad- 
dressed the scholars. Mr. Mahoney also made an addrese, 
After the speakers were through, the song “Home, sweet 
home” was sung and the pupils were dismissed. 

The classes in this School were five, and were taught by 
the following teachers, who have done the work rssigned to 
them in thorough style : Messrs. Eisenlord and Truit ; Mis 
ses Neligan, Foley, and Mahoney. 
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CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOL, 


The exercises opened with 
this was followed by num- 
Certificates 


PRESENTATION AT 
A few evenings since, the Italian Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Commandatore Blanc, presented three very handsome silver 
and fine bronze fac-similie medals on behalf of the ltaliaa 
Governmeat, as a token of its recognition of the efforts made 
on behalf of the Italian poor by the recipiente. Prof. Botta 
(well known as a historian and teacher of Italian) stated that 
the Minister of Public Instruction had been instructed by the 
Government to heve these medals struck off end sent to this 
country because it was fully conviyced that the very best 
and surest basis for the security of a government lay in the 
education of the masses, and whatever was done to benefit 
the Italian people was a benefit to Italy. He then related 
how Rev. C. L. Brace, Secretary of the C. A. Society, had 
labored to establish and organize a school in order to gather 
in and improve the wretched condition of the Italian emi- 
grant; how he had found an able coadjutor and helper in 
Mr. Cerqua ; how for years they did all that seemed possib 
to ameliorate the miseries of these poor cbildren ; how, 
through their representations, Messrs. Fabbri and the Ital- 
1an consul at this port, Chevalier De Lucca, exerted them- 
selves to such good effect that the Government legislated to 
protect Italian children and hinder them from being oppres- 
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‘sed ; how Messrs. Fabbri raised funds to build the now ele- 


-extent that another was opened under the excellent care of 


“Conterno cultivated such musical talent as he could find, 


‘Rev. C. L. Brace ; then to Messrs. Fabbri ; then to Mr. Cer- 


«school No. 23. 


‘pile. The good work is still going on, 





gant and commodious building in Leonard street ; how the 
school grew in‘numbers until Mrs. Alleyn was called to the 
Vice-Principalship, while the numbers increased to such an 


Mr. Demaitini ; how, anxious to give these boys who were 
fast growing into young men a better opportunity, Prof. 


which was by no means small, and these youths studied to 
form aband. The audience could judge with what success 
by the sweetness of the difficult but beautiful music played 
on that occasion ; how Count De La Salle gave his service 
to an adult evening class to acquire English and better Ital- 
ian ; bow a reading-room had been opened, supplied with 
valuable books ; how a printing department had been start- 
ed which would be a valuable auxiliary in helping the young 
men to earn an honest living. 

Commandatore Blanc then presented a silver medal to 


qua. Then the bronze medals were presented to Mrs. Alleyn, 
Mr. Demaitini, Mr. Conterno and Count De La Salle. 
LE i Aa 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 38. 

We found the principal, Mr. Whitehead, busy with his 
promotions. Fach six months a careful examination takes 
place, and bupils are promoted from class to class and from 
Primary department 

From two examination papers before me—Mr. J. P. 
Cloherty’s, 3d grade, the following facts are taken. 
® The class was examined in Reading, Spelling, Definitions, 
Grammar, History and Arithmetic. J. Master Lawlor took 
90 per cent., Charles Nowill, John Ahrens, Louis Avata, and 
Samuel Bowles each 85 percent. And soon in a class 
numbering thirty-five. In Miss Maggie Garvin's Class 
Willie Betts took 100 per cent., Louis Morris, and Willie 
Demarest each 96 per cent., Harry Cortissos, Maurice Lee, 
Mosees Morris, Willie Willousky Walter Weba and Wil- 
lie Waldman, each 95 per cent. In this way every pupil is 
carefully examined; to days being given two a class. Out of 
400 pupils Mr. Whitehead undertook to select the 20 best 
boys in each class, judged by the teachers standard, his 
list was the same astheir’s with but two exceptions. 
This shows the thorough work made of examination in No. 
38. 

The attendance in this school has increased during the 
year in quite a remarkable manner,—about 100 more pu- 
pils than last year. 

This school has had a notable history. It was old ward 
Mr. Whitehead bas sent out a large num- 
ber of pupils who have become noted in various callings 
in life. Twelve principals have graduated. among these 
Messrs. Carlisle and Forbes, and Miss Clara Edmonds; also 
four Trustees and two Commissioners. This is a valuable 
contribution to the public schools. An examination of the 
books shows eminent names who have been among the pu- 
Mr. Whitehead | 
has a good corps of teachers who heartily co-operate with | 
thim. Stepping into two rooms where the teachers were ab | 
vent, we found excellent order prevailing—self-goverument 
had been taught to the pupils evidently. | 
| 
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IF you want to be a better teacher next year than you 
are this, subscribe for the New York Scnoou JourNAL. 
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CITY NOTES. 
“ Tne girls’ evening school in Elm street, Miss Esther 
Phillipps, Principal, was closed last Friday evening, in the 
presence of many friends,,who congratulated the Principal 
and her associates upon the pupils’ proficiency. 





THE public school in Thirt euth street has a class of 150 
adults studying French. Prizes were distributed on Satur | 
«lay evening in presence of leading French residents. 

Somr steps should be taken to provide better means of | 


egress from the school buildings in case of alarm and fire.— | 


‘The doors in most of the buildings are practically of no use | 
to allow a crowd to escape in time, being too narrow. It is | 


to be hoped that our*school authorities will immediately 
take measures to remedy the evil before some dreadful cal- | 


: | 
amity occurs. | struct the map, and thus leara exactness, and also why a 


“Wat does the Board of Education propose to do about | 


corporal punishment?” This is a question that cannot be | trusses rel hei i i hati 
ing at a map everdothat? At the same time the journeys is selate their experience in emphatic terms. 
to punish when necessary, and that without delay. The 


easily answered. What it should do is to restore the right 


discipliae of the boys’ departments is severe enough under 


that it would be a real benefit to the boys themselves. Un- 
doubtedly it is a right that should never be taken from the 
Principal no more than from the parent. There are many 
cases where parents abuse their children by punishing them, 
yet the law does not divest them of the right on that ac- 





details of a necessity and with pleasure. 

At the risk of making this report too long,I must mev- 
| tion an incident which occurred. Miss Robertson’s map, an 
outline of North America, was drawn on squares, each line 
representing a distance of a thousand miles. In the discus- 


count. If the right were restored it is probable that but | sion the wisdom of the plan was commented upon and fav- 
few cases of the use of the rod would occur. That the Prin- orably. Some one referred to a plan of map-drawing which 
cipal could use it would be sufficient. A widow lady called | had been adopted in the old series of Guyot’s Geographies, 
at a school and said toa principal in the hearing of the wri- | saging, ‘I use Guyot’s plan.’ Miss Robertson was then 
ter,“I do not wish you to turn my son out of your school ;| asked what plan she used. “Guyot’s NEW plan,” was the 
I wart you to make him mind you. Punish him when he | quiet answer. Cc. 


neods it ; I will make no complaint.” The beautiful habit of reading the Declaration of Inde- 


Tne third number of a semi-monthly paper, entitled | pendence to the pupils, was carried out in most cf the 
Home and Schoo!, published by Lawrence G. Goulding, Esq.,| Schools on the day before Washington’s birthday. We 
Commissioner of Education, has been laid on the editorial witnessed the reading in P. S. No. 12, where the task was 
table. It hastwo serial stories init. It has besides sketches | fulfilled by the principal, Miss Reardon, The little ones 
of Commissioner Baker and Lawrence D. Kiernan, and sev- | Seemed to understand most of it, asthe reading was dis- 
eral articles oneducation. The report of the proceedings ot | tinct, and natural. The “Star Spangled Banner,” “ Hail 
the Board of Education of Jan. 17 appears Jan. 27, about | Columbia,” and others were sung by the school. Some lit- 
ten dayslate. This is a difficulty that arose when the Jour- | tle ones recited in a nice way some little pieces of poetry, 
NAL was published twice per month; we found that our | and twe little girls delighted their teachers and fellow 
subscribers preferred to have less pages, anda weekly issue. ; Scholars with the singing of two beautiful solos. The 
It is doubtful whether the professional work of the School- | whole proceedings showed that Miss Reardon is managing 
room, and the literature that is needed in the home-circle | No. 12, in a superior manner. She is supported ia Mer du- 
can be successfully blended. But everything in the inter-| ties by an able staff of teachers, and they all ceserve our 
ests of a higher and better education deserves encourage- | highest compliments for the way in which they manage 
ment, and this effort of Commissioner Goulding will, we | their work, 
trust, be properly appreciated. 
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Hamilton Gollege Reunion. 


| 


Tue principals in some of the public s@hools in the | 
northern part of the city, lying adjacent to Westchester Co. | 
complain that injustice is done them in averaging the at- 
tendance during the Winter months, as at times the weather 


| Ata meeting of the Alumni of Hamilton College, resi- 
dent in New York and vicinity, held Dec."17. 1868, an Asso- 
| ciation was formed, to consist of graduates, recipients of 


is so severe that the roads are impassable. This is not al- | . 
Meg ete ad euendem or honorary degrees, and former students whose 
ways the case, the Grammar department of No. 65, in West 
| collegiate course was not completed. 


Farms, for ee, where the average attendance wes os | The Ninth Annual Re-union wil! be held at The Fifth 
per cent. during the last three montns. The Princigals of | io . - > on : 
: | Avenue Hotel, Thursday evening, Feb. 27, at 8 o’clock. 
the Primary departments are generally the ones who suffer, | ‘ : m . 
’ . ‘ | Hon. T. W. Dwight, is expected to preside; Charles Dud- 
as parents will not permit young childreu to go to school Ww Sie Matin’ Cosrent. ai T 
desing the bad weather | ley Warner. of the Hartfo7 ourant, will act as Toast 
, | Master, and the College Glee Club will furnish music. 

A GOOp story is told of Assistant Superintendent White | 
examining an infant class in one of the primary schools: he 
asked one of the little girls to describe what an animal was, | 
and then asked her if he wasan animal, to which she re- 
plied in the affirmative. “Have you an animal at home ?” 
queried the examiner. “Yes, a cat,” responded the little 
oze. “What can a cat dothat I cannot?’ This the child | 
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EVENING SCHOOL No. 24. * 


General Johns, ex Inspector, First District, presided, and 
in the course of the evening distributed medals—two from 
Trustee J. Mitchell, for proficiency in reading and writing, 
| and six from the Principal for ganeral excellence—besides a 








could not answer; thereupon the examiner addressed the 
question to the class, when a wee girl raised her chubby 
little hand and commenced bobbiug up and down so as to 
attract the attention of Supt.——. “Well, little girl, what 
can a cat dothatI cannot?” again asked the genial ques- 
tioner. “She can have kittens, sir!” was the response. 

A most interesting teachers’ meeting was lately held at 
the Cottage Place Industrial Sclool, J. W. Skinner in the 


number of costly and ‘elegant books from the Trustees for 
proficiency in the different studies. John Boyd, ex Trustee, 
| generously gave four prizes of $5 each for excellence in the 
| different studies pursued by the pupils. The Board of Trus- 
tees did on this, as on all other occasions, all in their power 
| towards the success of the event. A body of men more de- 
| voted to the interests of the pupils cannot be found. 

The pupils acquitted themselves creditably in several op- 
era‘ic selections ; music under the direction of Miss E. Doyle. 





chair. The subject under discussion was, “ Methods of | W. 0. Bourne, Esq., delivered a congratulatory address up- 
teaching Geography.” A model lesson on map drawing /on the success of the pupils, Speeches were made by Thos. 
wns given by the principal ofthe German school, Miss E.| p> Johvs, trustees John Von Glabn, and John Mitchell. 
Robertson. A discussion then folluwed as to whether Geo | Timothy Brennan, Esq. spent his time chiefly in administer. 
graphy should be taught by map drawing, by journeys, or | ing to the comfort of the guests. 

by a text book. - 


Mr. C. L. Brace, who was present, thought that by tak- 


ing imaginary journeys and describing the country or por- | 
tions of country through which they traveled, telling cli- 
mate, productions, face of the surface, people, etc. that the 
children found it a more interesting study and remembered | “Do bats ever fly in the daytime ?” asked a teacher of his 
it longer. Mr. Skinner then drew attention to methods of | class in natural history. “Yes, sir,” said the boys confident- 
‘teaching jhe points of the compass. That ifa child formed! ly. “Whatkind of bats ?” exclaimed the astonished teach- 
the idea that a certain point in the school-room was north | er. “Brickbats!” yelled the triumphant boys. 
the same relative position everywhere else must of neces- | 
sity be north. 
The thought strack us thet the subject was wanes from PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
so narrow a stundpoint. Two facts were ignored: 7.e¢ ,(1) | 
That a child can learn in the sixth primary grade the ele-| The Detroit Seed Co, Detroit, Michigan, have issued their 
ments of Geometry, and that if thisis done there will be New Floral Guide for 1877, which they are offering free, 
no difficulty in teaching correctly and easily, and so that the | by mail to all applicants. If you want a handsome Floral 
children will comprehend, the points of the compass. (2), Work and reliable seeds write to them. 
That map drawing and journeying are not distinct methods 
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A Kentucky farmer says fthat three bull-dogs roaming 
the yard will do more to keep a man honest than all the 
talking in the world. 
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New York School Journal. 


Joel McComber, inventor and manufacturer of McComber’s 
of teaching one thing, but parts of the same method of | patent boots and shoes and patent last. Descriptive pamph- 
teaching parts of the same thing. Children must learnabout Jet will be sent free on application at his store, Union square 
maps when the right time comes. Isit not better to con- corner Broadway, entrance on 15th street, No. 27. 


“4 ae a ‘Silicon iol 1 
map is drawn, thus and thusand how? And also thus to Visit the Elastic Truss Co . 683 B ee rage on arent 
acquire acorrect idea of distances oaa map. Would look- | CUBES ongeaTe, and you can at any time bear victims of meta 





can be performed, since the countries must be described, the; A Girt.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William street, New 
people, their habits, the climate, etc. How many could learn | York, will send every reader of the the ScHoot JoRRNAL, 


all circumstances, but when added to thisis the restriction | and remember the distances between two cities, or across a | who will send them their address and 8 cent stamp for post- 
that no corporal punishment shall be inflicted, the case is | certain ocean, or the length of a certain river by remember-| age, a sample package of Transfer Pictures, with book of 
one of real hardship. The power to punish might be hedged . ing alone? But if they have drawn those countries, located | instructions. These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, 
about by suitable restrictions so that no injustice would be | those cities and rivers to a scale map, and they should be | and are easily transferred to any object so as to imitate the 
done, The real ground for asking that it be restored is, | allowed to draw no other, they learn these apparently dry | most beautiful painting. 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


New Editions 
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BROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Brown's FirstLincs of English Grammar $0.45 
Institites of English Grammar 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S-GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of School Grammars which have Come in 
Competition with them, they have steadily 
advanced in public favor. In perspicuous 
arrang t y in definition, fullness 
of illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, 
they stand umrivaled, and are probably more 
extensively used throughout the United States 
than any other works on the subject. 


Brown's Grammar of English Grammars 
Over 1000 Pages, Royal 8 vo., 86.25, 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can be 
afford to be without it. 


The best recommendation of these P 
WORKS is, Sthat Teachers, after een? bAR 
of the New Grammars published from time to 
time, almost universally get ti:edj of them and RE- 
INTRODUCE BROWN’s GRAMMAR, 


We have introduced BROWN S Gralminar 10 plac: 
of Hart’s, and like it—consider it the Grammar, an. 
will not be likely to change again very soon, 

Rev. A, Marrice, Prin. of Fort Plain Sem. and Co! 

Institute, Fort Plain, N.Y. 

‘Ihave introduced Brown’s Grammar into m: 
school in place of Bullion’s. I like Brown becaus 
it presents grammatical analysis in easy leeson: 
throughout etymology; because t is overflowing 
with examples and exercises for analysis and pars 
fing, requiring no auxiliary work ; because it explain: 
dificult points in comprehensive language; and be- 
cause I think it is the most complete school gram- 
marinuse.” P,H. Crayton, Graud Rapids, Mich. 
‘Brown’s Grammar is unquestionably the Gram- 
marof the English tanguage. In an experience of 
mearly thirty years in teaching, I have seen the fra- 
ternity annually encou: tering a flocd of new Gram4 
mars, in‘encing to submerge ‘Brown.’ But the stout 
old teacher refuses to be submerged; his solid ma- 
sonry resists the flood—which latter is itself an incon- 
testable proof that a better Grammar than Brown's 
not been found.’ Bex. Mason, Yonkers Mil. Ac. 














* Winona, April 17, 1868.—We are using Brown’s 
Crammar here, and have been sinee 1864, I regard 
them as the Standard Text Books upon the subject in‘ 
burlanguage. Ww. F. PHEetps, Minn. State Nor. Sch.' 


&@™ Very favorable Terms for Introduction, 
Address 


William Wood & Co., 


27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


SONG 
HERALD!! 


BY H.R. PALMER. 
- FOR 


SINGING CLASSES & CONVENTIONS 


~ oy improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer’s former 
rks, containing new ideas throughout, Ev e 
with ug. ery pag 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 
The Song Herald’ 


is the legitimate successor of ‘Song King’ and 
ons ueen,’ which have had a combined sale of 
er 


350.000 Copies! 


All other similar works are but Imitations. 


PRICE $7 50 PER DOZEN. Single Copy sent on re- 
ceipt of 75 Cente, Specimen pages free, ” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Oe Oe 
The Elocutionist’s Annual, 

No. 4. 192 pages, comprising the latest popular 


, Tecitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cte., 
cloth 75 cta. 


BEST THINGS from BEST AUTHORS, 
Comprising 


Nos, 1, 2, and 3 of the FE locutionist’s An- 
nual, ane beg pages,) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
id $2.00 








Green and % 

Y.—An oration by Rev. Henry Warp 
BEECHER, vered before the National School of Ele 
and Oratory ; peper binding 15 cts.. limp cloth 25 ets: 
The above publications sent post paid on receipt ot 


“J. W. Shoemaker & Co., Publishers, 


1418 Chestnut St., Phila... Pa. 





$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES and MODERN. 


The t interest in all nations and in our own 
of 100 years, makes book sell 
faster any other. 3 books in one, Beautifully 
. Low price, quick sales, extra terms. 
Address J. C, M<oCvepy & Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 





$5 to $202" day at home. Samples worth $5 
free Streson & Co., potent, Maine, 


id . a vf 
<2 , 





The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 


Science. 


For the purpose of facilitating the Introduction of 
Science-Teaching into Elementary Schools. Under the 
joint editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe und Balfour 
Stewart. 18mo, Flexible cloth, Pricr 50 cts, each. 


Chemistry ° ° By Prof. Roscoe. 
Physics ° ° By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
Astronomy e ° By Prof. Lockyer. 
Botany ° ° By Dr. J. D. Hooker. 


Geology ©. i ee 
Physical Geography a 
Physiology ° = = 
logic. 


By Prof. Geikie, 
on “ 


By Prof. M. Foster. 
By Prof. W. 8. Jevons. 


Inventional Geometry ° 


by W. G. Spencer, 
The object of these Primers is to convey information 


in euch a manner as to make it both intelligible and | 


interesting to pupils in the most elementary classes, 
and more especially to discipline the mind by bring, 
ing it into immediate contact with Nature. For this 
purpose a series of simple experiments has been de 
vised, leading up to the chief truths of each science, 
The power of observation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened. 

As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
fascinating field of science, and for leading them to 








an comprehension of its impressive truths, 
these unique, ise and interesting little treatises 
will be found most admirable, 
History. 

Europe By E, A, Freeman, L.L.D. 
England By J. R. Creen, M.A. 
Greece By C, A, Fyffe. M, A, 
Rome By M. Sn M, A, 
France By Charl M. Yonge. 
Geography By George Grove, Exq. 
Old Greek Life By J, P. Mahaffy, M, A. 
PRICE, 50 cts, each. (Others in preparation.) 


Literature. 
English Grammar 
English Literature 
Latin Literature 


By Dr. R. Morris, 
By Rev Stopford Brooke. 
By Rev. Dr. F_ W. Farrar. 


Philolo By J. Peile, M. A. 
Greek Literature By R. C, Jebb, M. A, 
The Bible By George Gi ove, Esq. 


Studies in Bryant By Joseph Alden, L.L. Dv. 
Price 50 cts. each. (Others in preparation. 

A specimen copy of any of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers and School-Officers 
for examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 
30 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


Music books & Sabbath Schools, 


CHORAL PRAISE Fitted for the occasions 

* of the “* Episcopal ” year 

but is a book of great soncrete beauty for any de- 

nomination. 100 good Songs,Tunes, and (easy short) 

Anthems. By Rev. J. H. WaTerBury. Price 25 cts. 

GOOD NEWS A happy title for a beautiful 

* Sabbath School Song Book, 

which [disappoiuts nobody, and containsa large 

number of songs which will be uni /ersal favorites, 

By R. M. M’Intosn. Price 35 cte. 

SH | NING RIVER The glittering title apt- 

* ly indicates the chara:- 

ter of the profusion of bright, pure songs of elevat- 

ed sentiment, which fill the book with beauty. By 
H. 8. & W. O, Pergins. Price 35 cts, 

RIVER OF LIFE Containing songs contribu- 

* ted by a large number of 

well-known composers ; it has an unusua)! variety, 


and everything is of the best qnality. By H. 8. 
Perkins and W, W, BentLy. Price 35 cts, 


LIVING WATERS Prepared for Camp Meet- 
* ings, Revival Meetings, 
&c,, this is aleo most appropriate for Sabbath 
School Work, Nebetter collection is published. By 
D. F. Hopees. Price 3 ct«. 
Remember tbe Encore (75 cta.).is the book for 
Biugiag Schools, 





Either book mailed post free for retail price. 


/OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Cv., J.E. Ditson & Co.,, 


711 Broapwar Successors to Lex & WALKER, 
NewYork Phila 





BOOKS OF MERIT. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL 











PHILOSOPHY. ° 


By ©. L. Horze. Revised Ed. 176 pp. Price, 
90 cents. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By C. L. Horze. 192 pp. Price, $1. These 
books contain a certain quantity of in- 
struction which, while it may be increas- 
ed by the teacher, requires no “ cutting 
down” vr “omitting,” and are the only 
elementary works of the kind written 
specially for the upper grades of our 

common school. 
Price to teachers, for examination, 50 cts. 
Address 
THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

or, CHARLES DELLINGHAM, 

678 Broadway, N. Y. 





1 2 a day at home. Agents} vanted. Ontfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO., Angusta, Maine. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The most beautiful and the most practically useful 
of all Family and School Charts is “Apams’ SyncHRO- 
NOLOGICAL CHART OF THE WORLD’s HisToRy,”--An- 
cient, Mediwval, and Modern. Mounted on cloth, 22 
feet in length and 27 inches in width. Address 

N.C. GODDARD, No. 5 Chestnut st., Malden, Maes, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHER’ AGENCY, 
23 UNION SQUARE. 


Miss M. J. Young. 


Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery department of instructicn. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schoole; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Ingti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satish.« - 
tion, Circulars sent on application. 











MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRC EUROPEAN TOUR 


TO: 
England, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. 


Ladies, Clergymen and School Professors invited. 


| Sail June 30th ; arrive in New York September loth, 


All First Class Arrangements, 
Entire expense, $500 Gold. 
Addrres 180 Macon Street, Brooklyn. 


A GREAT OFFER! | We will during 

s sthesc Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat« 
niegues Mailed, 
Ministers, Churches, ete, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufctrs. and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, | 
The }ew York Times rays: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
SThime Organ’ is a beautiful littl. istrument. sold for 
a@ modest price, and isa marvel iu its way, Its tasie- 
fully designed framework is artistically pleasing to the 
eye, but it is the musical peculiarities which must 

commend it to the taste of the public, and in this re- | 
spect the ‘Orchestrion Chime Organ’ as an orchestral 
instrument is simply perfect. The chime of two and 

one-half octave bells, and the artistic effect» capa- ' 





| ble of being produced by the player are singularly 


The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bel!s.— 
Christian Union, 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 


fine. ] 
| 


best. We are enabled tospeak of these instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,--[N. Y. E- 
vangelist. 


We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from pereonal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.--(Chrietian Intelligencer, 


The ATLAS 

Health- | 
Lift, 

(EASTLAKE STYLE.) 


Prices Reduced to 


$60. for the BEST grade. 
Entirely Superior in Every Respect. 


—BFCAUSE— 
EVERY LIFT INCREASES FROM MINIMUM TO 
MAXIMUM, AND DECREASES IN THE SAME RaA- 








—TIO, HENCE— 
NO CONSTANT FIXED STRAIN TO OVERCOME, 
—bBUT— 


A VARIABLE ONE, EQUALLY PLEASANT TO 
WE’ K OR STRONG. 
For Circulars or Termes address 


W. A. ENIGHT,M.D., Worcester, Mass. | 








Philosophical | 
Apparatus 


FOR 


To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,} 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar Schools. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 


ticons. d 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of viewer 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 

Views made to order at reasonable prices, Lists on 
application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 


“esse S. Cheyney, | 


A liberal discount lo Teachers, | 


THE GREAT NEW YORE 


AQUARIUM, 


Broadway and 35th St. 

OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A. M. TILL 10 P, M, (SUN-- 
DAYS EXCEPTED.) Wonderful Exhibition ef MON- 
STERS, MARVELS and beautiful FISHES, 

ONLY BEHEMOTH of HOLY WRIT in THIS HEM- 
ISPHERE., SEA OTTERS, and! 
thousands of Marine Objects from the fathomless deep. 

Delightful Promenade Concerts Every Afteraoon 
and “Evening. Special rates to Schools, Season Tickets 
Especially for Teachers. 


‘Common-Sense Rockers and. 
| : Chairs. 








No office Library, Pubhe or Private, Sit- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
ot my Rocking Chairs, 80 roomy, 80 easy- 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 





fort, and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first clase 
| Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to, 

F. A, SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 


A NEW JOURNAL. 


The Educational Weekly, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Result of a Consolidation of Sevem 
Leading Monthlies in the States of 
WISCONSIN, 
MICHIGAN, 
ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
NEBRASKA. 


] Editor-in-Chief,} 


Prof. WILLIAM F. PHELPS. 
Associate Editors ; 
Prof. EDWARD OLNEY, 
- Hon. Jd. M. GREGORY, ‘ 
Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN. 





The Grandest Achievemeot in Educationa® 
Journalism ever Effected in 
this Country. 


Circulation at the Outset 
Nearly 10,000 Copies.. 


The Strongest, Freshest, Broudest, aad 
Neatest Educational Journal ever } 


Printed in America. 


SIXTEEN |PAGES, SIZE OF 
N. Y. NATION. 


THE 


Subscription Price only $2.50 per Year, o7 
$2.00 in Clubs of Five. 
Send for Specimen Copy to 
S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
170 Clark St., CHICAGO. 


MOORE'S STAIN OR INK ERASER 








Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Successor to James M. Ouren & Co. 


, invaluable 
A Sample Bottle of th’'s Eraser, which is 
| to every Merchant, Bookkeeper, Teachers of —- 
and every household in the land, for removing 


a - — kinds of Ink from paper, Indehble Ink, fruit and wine 


Corner of Broadwa,j and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5,000 RECEIVED 


Bi ‘ trate of silver without the least 
SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK | $320 {00 ot soe tins of goods will be forward 


ed to any adcress on receipt of 50 cts, or $4 per dozen 


| by express. Address JOS, MOORE & CO., 


| AGENTS WANTED. 127 W. Madison st. Chicago 





ee 
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INSURANCE COMPA 


Guehes PRESIDENT. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED i, PRESID 


LIFE AND ) ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


APE Pry: THOSE OF 
a ORGANIZED “APRIL i127 1842. 


CASHLASSETS OVER 


’ 


‘Cash Capital, $200,000. 
Cash Assets, *516,307. 


COMMERCIAL 





Firelnsnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - President, 
taba redemaredecsatint - pS. eee. 


10 Per Cent Net. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First | 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed ONr-THIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost a dollar. Nocustomer ever had an acre of land 


fall upon his hands, No customer of ours ever waited | 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for | 


particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who wil; confirm the above facts, 


J, B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 





wooD ENGRA VERS. 
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. BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
TIilustrated Catalogue sent Fre 
Vanousen & Tiwe, 102 E. 24 St., Cineinn ith. 


_aoneely’ 8 Bells. 
hr Churches, etc., known to che vublic since 1826, 
made at '' THE MENKELY BELL FOUN- 
¥,”” West Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mountings. 
ALOGURS Feex. No AGENCIES, 








SU RCH, SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
ne toner ‘iced, full talogues 
iving full paatisdlons, prises Ge atl 4, 
YER MANUFACTURING CO., 
to694 West Eighth St. , Cincinnati, o. 


101 a day sure made by Agents selling 
L 0$2 hee Chromos, Crayons, Pictur? and 

Jhromo Cards, 100 samples worth 
$4 sent postpaid for 75 cts, Illustrated Catalogue free. 


J. H. BUF FORD'S SONS, BOSTON, [Estab’d 1830, 


LECTRICITY 
E+ EST As sup- 
’ plied by Paoli’s Belts, 
mcures Rheumatism, 
~~ ‘op eeeention 











Nervous Diseases. 
Circulars free. 


P. J. WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 





»YEING. —Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment, Barrett, Neraews & Co 

John Street, Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, | 


OR? 


| Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 





area PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
| LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS. 


| 
| 
| 





‘Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- | 


| ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
| of forty 8 x 12 plates, 


| Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 


| I os cactn teneesdsccxenee << naeee $3.00 

ro Sooo 
CONTENTS. 

| VILLAS. 


1 PuaTeE 1. Basement, Ist and 2d story plans oj 
Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
PLaTE 2. Perspective view. 


Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 19. Perspective view. 
11 Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 10. 


la. Scale indicated on plate. 
8 Plate 22. Perspective view. 


— COTTAGES. 


Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 24, Perspective view. 


Plans same as Design 13. 
Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 27. Front elevation 
Plate 28. Perspective view. 
Plate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Framo 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 30. Perspective view. 
Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
Scale indicated on plate. 
32. Perspective view. 
Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
“Bis eS indicated on plate 
ate rspective view. 
ot ae 2d story pe of a Frame 
me... » *- indicated on plate 
Plate 36. Perspective view. 
Piate 37. Perspective view of Cottage Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
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Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 
Plate 40. Perspective view. 
Address 


New York ScHoor JOURNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren St., N. ¥. 


we 
So 














2 Puate 3. Perspective view, yam Village | 
House, Plans similar to Design No. 
3 Puate 4. Ist and 2d story plans of 4 Brick Vil, | 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. | 
cated on plate. 
3 Piate 6. Perspective view. 
4 Puate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick | 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
4 PLATE 8. Perspective view. 
5 Pate 9 Istand 2d door plans of a Frame | 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
5 PuiateE 10. Front elevation. 
6 PuaTE 11. 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
6 PLATE 12. Perspective view. 
7 PLATE 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
7 Plate 14, Front elevation. ‘ 
8 Plate 15. eee tive view of a Villa. Plans 
similar to Design 7. } 
9 Plate 16. lat and 2a story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 
9 Plate 17. Perspective view. 
10 Plate 18. ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 





12 Plate 21. Ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- | 


Plate 23. ist and 2d ee A plans of a Frame 


Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage. 


Plate 38. ae view of Cottage. Plans | 
Plate 39. ist a 2d story plans of a Brick and 
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Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write from 


10 to 15 
Hours, 








PWRITES 10 HOURS THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 3.50 & 400 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS, 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


§MITH’S (RUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


was awarded the highest prize medal as the best whole wheat preparation for a delicious 
a wholesome food at the American Institute Fair, 1874, Sold by all Grocers. gg -Trade mark 
label on every package,.@g Address F.E. SMITH & CO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
pamphlet with cooking receipts, d-c., sent free. 





New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 








RUNES ROW SOM Gera sel 
ESTERBROOK’S he ve 


I 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 


ei\, Oy ‘ Vn 
Ae OS 
xs, heey Nv. (= a 
ye New" Ae oe 26. John St..9> VENEER RUF MNRAS SPLIENO. 
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HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 








PENS. 


No. 505. 
Faicon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 


| EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 


FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


USE ppt DaN, mVUSE 


nur eALINe Ne gs. 


Bedt Known. Esmee LISHED,1824 














ATTENTION. WATCH SPECULATORS! 
We have the be . Ita ion Gold Watch in the Market for Trading Purposes. 


The metal is a composition of 
other metals, so closely resembling 
old that the best judges find it 
Sifficult to detect the difference ,ex- 
cept by a chemical test, andit has 
the virtues requisite to make it the 
best substitute for gold known. 
GENUINE SWISS OR AMERI- 
CAN MOVEMENT. SUNK 
PEDIAL CHRONOMETER 
BALANCE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ENGRAVED OR ENGINE 
TURNED HU wid ING CASES, 
co if ual WA vont to a 
Stk THAT 
} As: FRO and trades 
rea x or from 80 to $100, and 
if you wish a watch for your own 
use or to make money on, try this. 
Owing to our lar, - sales, we are 
enabled to reduce t rice of them 
to 23 RA OR Wil AN ELE- 
G. ATT 
They are used on Railroads, 
Steamers, and in M anufactories, 
and other places where accurate 
time is required, and gives general 
satisfaction. We send them by 
Mail or Express, on receipt of $12, 4 
to any part of the County or it 
will be sent C. O. when the 
customer desires ae ae $3 on 
account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about fifty pennyweights, 
and the same pattern in pure gold 
would cost stoo, We sell these 
Chains at $3 each. But we sell the Watch and Chain for $12, sent by Mail in a Registered Package, past-paid, 


| to any Post-Office in the United States. 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT THE CHAIN FOR TEN DOLLARS, 


J. BRIDE & CO., 767 & 769 Broadway, N. Y: 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
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‘A Mountain of Salt. 


. A correspondent of the’ San Francisco 
Chronicle writes: ‘‘One mile above the ferry 
the Virgin River comes in from the North, 
and onand near itis, perhaps, the most won- 
derful and extensive salt formation on the 
continent. The formation is in fact, one of 
the mountains of salt, hard rock salt which 
is blasted and quarried out like quarries of 
granite and marble. Commencing six miles 
up the Virgin River, these mountains of salt 
extend for thirty or more miles up the 
Virgin and Muddy rivers. There are open- 
ings now, made from six to twenty miles up 
the Virgin River at different places. From 
six to twelve miles these openings uncovera 
species of dark gray salt, ninety-two per cent. 
pure, presenting to the casual observer the 
appearance of common, coarse, gray granite. 
These openingsare all on the east side of the 
Virgin River, from one-fourth to one-half 
mile up from its banks. At a point twenty 
miles up the river, and on the the western 
side, is a mountain of pure white crystalized 
salt, white as the driven snow, and trans- 
parent almost as glass. It is at once apleas- 
ing and interesting spectacle to see the great 
masses Of crystal-like salt, as thrownoutbya 
three or four-foot blast. These pure and 
beautiful blocks resemble somewhat blocks 
oi the purest ice when prepared for the ice- 
house. 
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A Cluster of Golden Opinions | 


FOR THE! 


BRADBURY Piano. 








Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 Instruments 
The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adaptation to 
ef pet voice as an uccompaniment, owing to its 


From personal acquaintance with this firm we can 
endorse them as worthy of the fullest conjsidence of the 
public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fam- 
ilies, and they give entire satisfaction. 

Persons ata distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos or organs. They are 


Rev. L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, O. 
Dr. C. N. Sims, Balt., Md. 
Dr. J, M. Reid, N. Y¥. 
Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, N. Y. 
Philip Philips, N. ¥. 
Rev Alf Cookman N Y¥ 
Rey. J. E. Cookman, N. Y. 
W. G, Fischer, Phila. Pa. 
Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 
Rev. A.J. Kynett, D. D. 
Rev. Daniel Curry D. D. 
Rev, W. H. De Puy, D. D, 
Rev. Thos. Guard. 
Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y. 
Sands st. Church, B’klyn. 
Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 
ila. 4 Bishop I. W. Wiley. 
Dr. J. Chambers, Phila. 3 Rev. J. 8. Inskip, N. Y. 
At-Gen. Williams, Wash.” Rev. L. Hitch Cinn. 
Rev.J. M. Walden. Chicago Rev. E. O. Haven, B’kin. 
Rev R. M. Hatgold Cinn. O. Gen. Alvord, U. 8. Army. 

Dr, T. DeWitt Talmage—“ Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but his Pianos are all orthodox; you ought to 
hear mine talk and sing.” 

Bishop Ames says—“‘ My Bradbury Piano is found, 

severe test and trial to be equel to all you prom- 
ised, and is in all respects, in rich of tone and 
singing qualities, everything that could be desired. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 1874. Yourstruly, E. R. Ames. 

Dr. E. O. Haven saye—‘‘ My Bradbury Piano con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- 
ily more and more in love with it,’ 

Bishop Simpson says—“‘ After a trial in his family 
for years, tor beauty of finish and workmanship and 
as quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot 

” 


De J. H.Vincent —* For family worship, social gath- 
erings, the Sabbath schools and all kindsof musical 
entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 
sweet toned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 

malities.” 

Dr. Jas. McCanley, Carlisle, Pa.—‘‘My Bradbury is 
splendid. 

.-The best manufactured ; warranted for six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased. morthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
Pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and i 


reliable . 

Mrs. U.S. Grant, Wash’n. 

Gen. O. E. Babcock, Wash. 

Gen.W.H. Belknap,Sec, W, 
Chase 


T. 8. Arthur, 


i 





ic 


Organs an Melodeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- | 
Send for illustra- | 


ches supplied at a liberal discount. 
ted vrice list. 
* FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late Supt. for and Successor to Wm. B, Brappury, 

No. 14 14th St, betweenjBroadway and 5th Avenue, N.Y. 

Factory, cor Raymond and Willoughby Ste, Brooklyn: 
5 


$55 {9 $72 





A week to Agents. Samples FREE. 


pathetic. mellow, yet rich and powerful singing | 
es. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 

The Universal Pain Extractor, 

Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for I will spenk of excellent 
things.” e 

POND'S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, und forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises. 


Note: 





almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
fiammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best friend. it assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly 
subject—notably fullness rod ps ressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft romptl 
ameliorates and permanently heals alli 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMOt# &HOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

MIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. Fot this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when «ll 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, N 
Rheumatism are all 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Sewellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, sunple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (ivr which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc.. Chapped 
Hand., Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 7 

TOILET USE. Kemoves Soreness, Roughness 
und Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully amproving the 
Complexion. 

TC FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
Out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 

| Stables, Street Hailroads and first Horsemen 

in New York City. It has noequal forSprains, 

Harness or Suddle Chafings, Stiffness, 

Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 

ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 

Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 


ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepure it periy. Refuse all 
other tions of Wita azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 

itals of this country and Europe. ‘ 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

PONDS EXTRACT COMP » 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST. 





W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and others 
of New York City and the vicinity 

5 All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop 
ping. 
filling, and as durable as goid ; it will neith 
Teeth filled with 
tis material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 


This is in every respect a superior 


er shrink nor corrode, 


to size. 
Special rates to teachers.) 





P. O. VICKERY, Augasta, Maine. | 


Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 


CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for tie detection of Forgeries and 
| the proper placing of disguised hand wri , he aleo 
enies Tpecialty of Round Hand Writ mg. both 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention legal 
papers, Wills, Resolutions Testimonials 
| and Memorials. 
4% CuaMBERS St. Koom -, New YORK, 





relief it affords is so prompt that it isinvalua- | 


Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved | 


| 
ad 
Sa, 21 | 


The Ohio Central Normal and 


kinder-garten Training School, 
WORTHINGTON, Ohio. _MB. & MRS. JOHN OGDEN, PRINCIPALS. 


I. THREE DEPARTMENTS. 
1. Normal, including Academic and Professional. 40 weeks, : ‘ 
2. Model, including Primary, Intermediate and High School. 40 weeks, 
. Kindergarten, Children’s Course, 40 weeks, $60. Ladies’ Course, six months, 
Summer Kinder-garten Training Class commences April 8, 1877. 


ll. THREE COURSES OF STUDY IN NORMAL. 
Elemen , for Primary and Common District Schools. 


. English. for Intermediate anc more advanced Grades, county schools. 
. Classical, for High Schools, and Superintendencies, in City Schools. 


ill. DIPLOMAS 


Awarded on completing any of the above courses, 
82” Thorough Instruction in GERMAN AND FREE-HAND DRAWING, without additional charge. 


iv. TESTIMONIALS 


“Tt aims at the true idea of a Normal School,.Hon, E. E. White, Pres. Purdue Univ., Ind. 
“*It deserves extensive public patronage. Ohio tate Journal, Columbus, 0.) 
“Tt is one of the best in the State.” Ohio Staesman, Columbus, 0. 
“It is what it claims to be, a thorough professional school, in which pupils can be trained to 
teach understandingly.”” Hon. T. W. Harvey, late School Comr., 0. 
FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS AS PER ABOVE. 


$36 
18 
100 


i 


— 


2 


oe 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 

AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 
MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 

sa The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cor, is increasing. 
rapidly. 





PARK INSTITUTE, 
859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 4%th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


HE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 
man, French, Piang Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, Peomanshiy 
and Elocution. All hese studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra chargd 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym: 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study session 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department no? excelled by any 


| school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 





able to be classifiea. ‘Ihe rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~ritiag, arithmetic and 
grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness, The school is patron- 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the ski!l and 
fidelity of the teachers. Terms—$80, $100, $120, $160. $220 per annum, according to clase. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete iz 

every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and tue most universally. 

popular Sevies of School and College ‘Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house. J 
includes amor g others the following : : 





Standard Looks of National Series. 
Parker & Watson's National Readers. 


| Newest Books of National Series. 
Parker & Watron’s National Spellers, | 

| 

| 


Watson's Independent Readers. 

Watson's Independent Speilera. 

Monteith’s Independent Geography 

Peck» Short Arithmetie-. 

Clark's Brief, and Normal Grammar. 

| Barnes’ Brief History of the United States, 


Monteith & McNally’s Geographies 
Davies’ Complete Mathematics, 
Clark’s English Grammars. 

Emma Willard’s Histories. 

Beers’ Kound-hand Penmanship. 
Peck’s Ganot's tee 5 
Jarvis’s Physiology and Lawes of lealth. 


Steele's 14 Weeks Course in each Scirace. 
Wood's Botaniet and Florist, 
Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 


Porter's Chemistries. Worman’s French Echo. 
Wood's Botaniex | Worman’s German series. 
Cleveland's Compendiums of Literatare } Searing’s Viryil’s Aéneid. 
Pajol’s French Course. } Jepson’s Muric headers. 

‘ 


Chapman's American Drawing. folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. 


The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Pablicetions wi” 
be sent free to the adaress of uny ‘Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 
The “Nationa Teaches’ MONTHLY” commands in irs editor and contr’ 
best professional talent the couniry uffurds. Subecription, $1.00 per 
Ten Cents. 


wJutor the 
Saw ple aopy 


4hiani, 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, Cdneational Publishers, 
122 2113 William Sireet, 113 £115 Sicte 
ANEW YORK. SHICA TS 


Stree, 1!2 Camp Street, 
NEW ORLEANS 


S$ pe 


VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
: Z FOUNDED 1857- ! 
An Knglish, Classical, French and German Family and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
71, 73 AND 75 EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Rev. D. C. van NORMAN. LLO., Principal. 





It is located a few steps from Central Park, which Family Pupils frequent for Recreation. 

Primary, Academic and Collegiate, with a Kinder Garten, on the most approved Ger- 
man plan, for children of both sexes. Family pupils have the best maternal care. French 
and German are spoken in the family. Music, instrumental and vocal,are taught by the 
ablest masters. ’ , 
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Condensed Statement 


OF THE Batered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1877, by the National Art Co., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washingvon, D.C. 


| MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY A Grand Premium Gitt 


} —— PRESENTED — 


| OF NEW YORK. TO EVERY PATRON OF THIS JOURNAL, 


F. S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT Cousisting of the Largest and 
H Most Sumptuous Work of Art ever issued in Europe 
i For the Year ending December 31, 1876. 


or America, entitled 
Dr. Cr. 


THE WEDDING FEAST AT CANA. 




















___ Revenue Account. 





To Balance from last account......... $75,414,923 42 \] By paid Death and Endowment Claims $4,459,458 52 This magnificent Steel Engraving has just been issued by the National Art Co., Cincin- 
| ** Premiums received . 15,136,703 Se nav uccsccesSunsonevn 24,611 49 nati, Ohio, in a superb Premium Edition, and is the finest and most expensive work of art 
i ** Interest and Reats 4 878,260 34 ion ... 2 = aPremeEgniots 3,701,760 34 ever issued in America. When its extraordinary size, and the elaborate and skillful labor 
i || “  Surrendered Policies and Addi- that has been put upon it, combined with its perfection of printing, are considered, it stands 3 
| | MN scbcvsreecisteerenoneses 6,319,785 21 to-day at the head of fine art publications, either in Europe or America. In size it is more 
| |  ** Commissions (payment of Cur- than three feet long, by nearly two feet wide—one of the largest pure line steel engravings 

} —_ and extinguishment of ever produced. There are more than 

; | __. _ See eee 676,967 49 
j | Pe Contingent Guarantee account 56,160 85 SIXTY FICURES REPRESENTED 


Expenses and Taxes 


| 664.302 35 
| Balance to New account 


and the principal one of the group portrays the most perfectly lovely female form and face, - 
. .. . $79.526.900 87 


in the person of the beautiful bride, surrounded by her attendants, that the imagination can 
conceive. It commemorates the Scriptural event (St. John, chapter ii,) wherein the Lord 
turned water into wine, and made joyous the scene of marriage festivity at Cana, in Galilee. 
The surroundings of the picture embrace over five hundred special objects, each one 


$95,429,887 12 


































































to — pci ~~ emma aa aaa of which is finished with the utmost care and faithfulness. We repeat, no such work was . 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. ever before issued, and the very few artist’s proofs struck off brought $50 per copy. It is, by x. 
j deena — — — all odds, the largest and best premium ever offered. Arrangements have been made, under 
| To Reserve at tour percent . ...... $77,502,062 00 ;| By Mortgages on Real Estate........ $60,856,200 18 which the National Art Co. will supply every patron of this paper with a perfect copy of this 
| * Claims by death, not yet due,..... 610,750 00 || “ United States and State Bonds, splendid masterpiece as a grand Premium Gift for 1877. 
' “ Premiums paid in advance........ 24,372 43 || DBs cccwcscesevesesosevesscesace 12.673,569 33 Subscribers are therefore requested to cut out the following Subscription Coupon and 
| “ Contingent Guarantee Fund...... 654,842 50/| ** Real entate.......cccccccccscccces 4,246,245 40 send it to the National Art Co., 206 & 208 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O., to be redeemed by that Com- 
} “* Surplus for Division. ......... +++. 3,568,161 57 |; “ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- pany. Enclose in your letter 25 cents, to pay for packing, tubing, and express charges on C 
| 1} panies at interest.............. 2,183,001 73 the engraving. If you have no express office, it will be sent by mail, enclosed in a firm, 
| ‘© Interest accrued...... .......... 1,322,294 16 strong tube, and all charges prepaid. I 
; |; “ Premiums deferred, quarterly ——_—- § 
| | and semi-annual............... 923,332 99 | Cut Out this Coupon. It secures you a work of art worth $20. " 
i | * Premiums in transt, principally | eee 1 
i Br Someta tgannsiecees 137,195 10 Un receipt of this Coupon, together with 25c. 
j Balances due by Agents..... ........ 18,349 70 SUBSCRIPTION COUPON. to pay express or mulling charges, we will § 
j om Br send the Steel Engraving, size 22x37 inches, entitled P 
$82,360,188 59 || $82,360,183 59 | THE WEDDING FEAST AT CANA, I 
Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet, have been subjected toa reduction or a <5... sree Bagoaving tial coach tte Gretination te J 
; of twenty-five per cent, by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. See | [Signed] i NATIONAL ART co. 206 & 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, oO. } 
} Official Report below : ‘i be 7 . 
| = No one but a regular subscriber of this paper is entitled to this 
' 
The Report of the Examination NOTICE. Premium Engraving, and all orders must be accompanied b ] 
} the above coupon. No copy will be sent without it, except on receipt of $20, the retail 
j BY price. Address all letters to the National Art Co., 206 & 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. I 
j THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. ; 
| Hoa, Wm. Suyru, Acting Supt. New York Insurance Department : quae — I 
} In accordance with instructions received from you under appointment Number 363, 1 report the com- . 
i/ pletion of the examination into the affairs of The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York. “ 
Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees--as called for by the company’s charter. ; a 
was in progress, the work was considerably facilitated by each Department representative acting with one of = patibete EAT Y. ioe 
the said Trustees, thus giving a double force with a check that was invaluable as to the correctness of the 
or poriormed, : 
| saver valuations of the Policies in force have been made in the Department under the supervision of al Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for SCHOOLS, 
‘ Mr. D. H. Keefer, our actuary, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force M >} 1 | 
py yh arked AMERICAN.N 
7 * tae invectmecnta of the company, with other admissible assets, make a total $82,076,706.87, n al LEC a ae a i O. 25 ] 
That the Company has been successfully managed iv everywhere conceded ; and it is very necessary If your stationer cannot supply you we "soy American L P C 485 Bw N ‘4 
that the custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to guard zealously the send one dozen by mail on the receipt of 50 . . 0., ay, a8 
moneys that in theguture afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two cts,and guarantee 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five policies. their safe deliv- . 
The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department than is shown in the assets and ory. 
Mabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policy-holders, of $10,262,879 44. i 
Aschedule giving in detail the information necessary for valuations of property, verification of title &c. of —_ 
each of the seven thousand one hundree and fifty six (7.156) mortgages has been compiled, and with a list of I 
of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department t! 
The following was the condition of the Company on Deceml r3ist, 1876 : s 
ASSETS, | . i ss 
Real Batate.... ..ccccccccvccccseecccces $4,246,245 40 & e 4. P 
Bonds and mortgages............ . tial cesseeee 60,856,200 18 & ~ 
STrocks AND Bonps, Par Value. Market Value, & & - 4 . ° 
U. S. Bonds, registered... $7,473,550 $7,907,340 62 & - 5 re a t 
New York City Konds, registered 2405,000 2'412'587 50 ' bi Fe ft os 
. d Boston Water Bonds, registered 500 000 5s » 00 . ve 3 oO 
Providence (R, I.) Bonde, registered. 500,000 f 0 00 Hh Q wma s > a 
Cherry Valley Town Bonds 50,000 50,000 00 < [<7 2) ~ 
City of Yonkers Bonds 11°,900 123,250 00 oak — v | 3 i 
Buffalo City Bonds 140,500 1 a - ms ¢« ® 
Flmira City Bonds 56,000 =: © 2 & 
Missouri State Bonds 215,000 = < e 6 =z 
San Francisce Bonds 590,000 ve = > 5 = - 
Union Co, N. J. Bonds 14,000 14,735 00 van Ee & S93 > 
j Plainfield N, J. Bonds 1,500 1,500 00 ) o 2 a, 3 | - 
j —_———— vO a 
$12,063,550 3 lil = < Ss Y s . z 
O ~¢ WSneze® 8 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies B a. Ss SP ew S : © 
Interest due and accrued . . 1,322,294 16 < tos a | Pg a coms t ir 
| Net unoollected and deferred Premiums........ 795,396 07 e om = 3 fe z ca t] 
a s 2=E ieke: 
Total adraitted Assets — paint $82.076.706 87 4 5 Yex a“: S ir 
LIABILITIES. oe - Oo ma @:a or.) tx 
Net Value of Outstanding Policies and Additions an 71,031,205 00 a z = A io 9 S in a 
Unpaid Losaes not yet due, including resisted claims .............. 758.250 09 : rr —_ ae « > s E — o1 
Premiums paid im advance... ....6.. 0. +068 eens 24.372 43 © Pa ee | z s a ro] £ S tr 
—_———— S = =, fee er 8 
Total Liasriitirs. $71.813.827 43 eS _q = o's 3 é r?e) 
Surplus as regards Policy Holders 10.262.879 44 & | a = eh B 
oe s 2 a a28 93" 
| Aggregate Ra SOE OEE $82,076,706 87 o | Ss -_ = ws PS) ¢ 
All of which is respectfully submitted, _ . co q@szeVao th 
JOHN A. McCALL, Jn., Deputy Supt. . @ wots. 8s? et 
{ ‘The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, bonds fP z 3 Ry = 2S a rf oo 
and mortgages and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examination. He = S 5 2 e 
desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public that the system of manggement and accuracy of de- sy Pat =| _ am 2 kl be 
/ tail, an well as the checks and indvidua! responsibilities imposed on each person who has anything to do with _- : Oo J 3 % t=O 
i the loaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. The Presi- P — —_ ” = — in 
ol dent and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every information ; > © A=} ‘Ss x uo a a a 
i ' while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once furnished oO > ee 2 a -T 
in with all its necessary and satisfa-tory vouchers. This will account for the fact that a corporation of such | —_ YX ot > po or 
vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined ina few weeks, which, under ce 3 Zz “FF Se 
| oramary ciroumstances, would have required as many months, Q A o = o <q = th 
WM. SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. a 2 eV 20% in 
{ GENERAL AGENTS. 4 S > BMo.: 
f H B, MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota. Ad- | === _e es Ouge to: 
/ dross Merrell & Fergusor, Detroit, Mich. O, F. BRESEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, Dis- ae e) lan ne . an 
| trict of Columbia, Maryland, Kentucky, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, and Northern Georgia, | > GP ce | 
i &5 South street, Baltimore, Md. JOHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio. JOHN | = oOo «= 8 ou 
: W. NICHOLS. General agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Ct. FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for all < oS & te sti 
; Vermont, and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, Putnam, Westchester, Rockland. Sullivan, Dela- —_ <>) a — < 
| ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of New York, Yonkers, N.Y. DERICK L. BOARDMAN, Gen- ~— b>) = 2 So 
\ eral t for Northern and Western New York ; address Christie & Boardman, Troy,N. Y. A. B. FOR. 5 = 
} BES, eral Agent for Pacific Coust, San Francisco, Cal. AMO D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Massa- li i x En 
{ oh Boston, Mass, W. D. LITTLE, General agent for Maine and New Hampshire, Portland, Me. F. wm = 5° ent 
WS ’WANUREM. Denerel Agent for Podaaytventa ont Deleware ; address Vanuxem, Bates & Lambert, Phila- a a 3 
-delphia, Pa, BYRON SHERMAN, General agent for Missouri, Kansas, Neb: Colorado and Western ial a s tru 
Agkansas and Dakota and Wyoming Territories 300 Fourth st. St. Louis, Mo. ©. A. HOPKINS, General i 2 z 
! ent for Rhode Island, Providence RI. CH. H. RAYMOND, No. 141 Broadway, General agent for New > 2 ] 
York City Long Island and Staten Island GEO. B. RAYMOND, General agent for New Jersey, 749 Broad 3 z the 
at. Nowark N J. ha. 5 T. inte 
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